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“When the army pays the bills, you have weapons, 
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See eae eee ane e oe ee eee 


He is a marked man— 
marked by history to 
lead the world towards 
peace or disaster. 

He will have no chance 
to make little mistakes 
—only fatal ones. 





And no man alive today will escape the conse- 
quences of his wisdom or folly. 

Who will he be? 

That depends partly on you—on your ability to 
see behind the smoke screens to the real issues. 
The smoke screens are already being laid. To help 
you distinguish the fire from the smoke, the real 
from the apparent, the intent from the pretense, 
The Nation has a corps of top-notch analysts 
covering every move in this momentous pre- 
election build-up. 

Reporting regularly on the campaign as a whole 
is The Nation’s chief political analyst, ROBERT 
BENDINER, whose articles on the last Congres- 
sional campaign were discussed and reprinted 
throughout the country. 

Contributing in special areas are such leading 
regional experts as Carey McWilliams (Cali- 
fornia); Richard L. Neuberger (Northwest); 
Ernest Kirschten (Missouri); Milburn P. Akers 
(Illinois); Thomas R. Amlie (Minnesota); and 
Ellis Arnall, Lillian Smith and others from the 
South. 
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Any hobe lets tor Housine? 


A housing program desired by 60 million people 
is being stifled by hypocrisy, greed, politics and 
intrenched inefficiency. 
Are you licked? Or is there still something you 
can do about a better place to live? 
Here are the facts—and a program—by the cour- 
try’s foremost housing experts. 
A Special Issue on Housing by 
WILSON W. WYATT, LEON H. KEYSERLING, LEWIS 
MUMFORD, CHARLES ABRAMS and CATHERINE BAUZR 
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SLANSHARO 









Are Americans civilized? Do they know how to 
work, how to play, how to create, how to behave 
toward each other? Important critics take a look 
at the arts of living as they are practiced among 
us today, and come up with some thoughtful 
answers. 
A distinguished series of essays 
By LIONEL TRILLING, JACQUES BARZUN, REINHOLD 
NIESUHR, JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, MARGARET MARSHALL 
ond others 





Harold Laski was chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the British Labor Party. He’s not 
merely an observer of world affairs but an active 
participant on the highest levels. He writes with 
an insider’s knowledge, a scholar’s perspective, 
and the vividness of a trained journalist. 

Professor Laski will write a series of important 
articles exclusively for The Nation. The first 


three: 
AMERICA: WORLD'S NO. 1 POWER 


EUROPE: 1S SHE DONE FOR? 
RUSSIA: FACT vs. FANCY 
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The Shape of Things 


SECRETARY MARSHALL MADE TWO IMPOR- 
tant statements last week. The first was a sharp challenge 

ill who cling to a policy of drift in the yr of 
Europe's mounting crisis, The Secretary of State 
— 


ai plainly that Europe's needs this winter would be so 


ite that emergency measures would have to be taken 


prevent mass hunger and all its economic and political 
nsequences. When asked whether such measures could 
be taken without Congressional sanction, he said no. 
Vhen asked whether a special session would be called, 
hedged, saying that the facts now being assembled 
and the reports of returning Congressional tours of 
iquiry would provide President Truman with the infor- 
mation necessary for a decision. But if Secretary Mar- 
shall’s own statements were accurate, the need of a 
special session is already established unless the World 
Bank abandons its ordinary criteria and lends money in 
large amounts on the basis of need. In Europe, matters 
have gone far past the point where conventional credit 
methods have any meaning. As Mr. del Vayo says about 
France, a bread ration of 200 to 150 grams is itself a 
revolutionary factor.’’ Unfortunately, it is one whose 
eaning a Republican Congressman usually has immense 
difficulty in understanding. The job facing the Adm 
tration is to replace swiftly in the minds of the people— 


. 


especially including the Congress—the idea of a leisure 
debate, sometime after January 1, on plans for long 
range support of European recovegy with the realization 
that if emergency aid is not dispatched before the cold 
comes, long-range support will not even be worth de- 
bating. The legislative processes of a well-fed democracy, 
keyed to the exigencies of an imminent Presidential cam- 
paign, are likely to seem somewhat irrelevant to people 
hungering on 150 grams of bread. It is this that Secretary 
Marshall and the President must somchow convey to the 
public—right away, without evasion or any concessions 
to the political maneuvers of Senator Taft and his cohorts. 
~ 


THE SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. MARSHALL 
was obviously intended as the keynote for the General 
Assembly, opening two days later. The Secretary of 
State made several points which must be taken as en- 
couraging since they reveal a firm determination to 
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the unions that want to work with the board will eithe 
have to deny Lewis a seat on the executive council o; 
withdraw from the federation, both actions that wou! 
assure a maximum of fireworks at the convention. Wh. 
might forestall the expected struggle is a reversal of th: 
Denham ruling by the counsel himself or by the board, 
which can take such action in a case on appeal. Finding 
this one of the rare occasions in which we agree fully 
with John L. Lewis, we believe that the evil lies in the 
law rather than in the Denham interpretation. We hope, 
therefore, that the matter will not be settled by legalistic 
evasion or by the defeat of Mr. Lewis within the Federa- 
tion, What is needed is a Supreme Court decision that 
will clear the air and restore the perspectives of Con- 
gressmen. * 


SURE OF HIS PLACE IN THE FAMILY of 
United Nations, Perén is proceeding systematically to 
stamp out the last traces of freedom in Argentina. The 
latest victim is the Argentine press. Big dailies like 
La Prensa and La Nacion, whose journalistic independ- 
ence has long been a source of pride among Argentines, 
are now faced with the alternative of surrendering to 
the government or going bankrupt. A few weeks ago, 
the owners of all printshops were summoned to police 
headquarters and warned that if they continued to print 
newspapers and magazines hostile to the regime, they 
would do so at “great risk.” The owner of one large 
Buenos Aires press demanded a written order. The 
police chief refused; they must act “voluntarily,” he said, 
“out of patriotic motives.” Some papers—notably the 
Socialist Vanguardia, which has shown magnificent cour 
age throughout this shameful period—carried front-page: 
stories of what had happened and announced that this 
would probably be their last issue. In the case of the 
well-to-do publishers of La Prensa, Perén has devised 
a new form of financial pressure: the daily has been ac- 
cused of violating customs regulations in its purchases 
of newsprint abroad since 1939 and is liable to retro- 
active duties that may run into millions of pesos. 


» 


on] 


THE SURVIVAL OF FRANCO AND HIS FASCIST 
regime two years after the war's end is an arrogant chal: 
lenge to the United Nations Assembly which convenes 
this week. The reasons that determined the U. N. last 
December to ask member nations to recall their ambas- 
sadors from Madrid are still valid; indeed, they are re- 
inforced by new crimes and manifestations of insolence. 
The number of Spanish Republicans put to death by 
Franco since the beginning of this year is higher than i: 
any year since 1939, when the war in Spain came to 
an end. A number of important Nazi agents whom th: 
French police have been trying unsuccessfully to trace 
in France and the French occupation zone of Germany 
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n Madrid 
he Spanish dictator, like his mentor Mussolini, has al- 
more 


now revealed to be living safel; Thouch 
ways proclaimed himself the defender of “order,” 


attacks, assassinations, and other acts of violence have 
heen recorded since last December than in any 


The pleb scite 


rited 


corre- 
mnding period in the past five years. 
hich Franco staged this summer to impress the Ur 
American cof 


Nations proved a flat failure. rrespond- 


inanimous in describ- 
State Nor- 


altered the 


ents who covered the event were 
and Assistant Secretary of 
that it had in no way 


ng it as a farce; 
nan Armour admitted 
Spanish situation. Hunger is endemic 
the straperlo—black market—continues to flourish and 


in Spain, while 


Spanish industrialists negotiate desperately for financial 
support from American private firms. In the light of 

e record, it is the duty of the United Nations to impic- 
ment last December’s resolution with effectrve measures 
gainst Franco. Lord Templewood, Britain's Conserva- 
tive ex-ambassador to Madrid, speaking in the House of 
Lords, recently demanded economic sanctions to end this 
nternational plague. 
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ARE LIGHTLY 


what it’s 


“THE PEOPLE,” AS THEY 
referred to by those who presume to 
all about, have a way of knowing what it’s really all 
about that we find very heartening. Take the latest Brit- 
ish by-election—in the Edge Hill district of Liverpool. 
We'd been told (1) that this was a 
government's hold on popular support and (2) that the 
Labor Party had a hard fight on its hands. It sounded 
ominous. On August 26, the New York Herald Tribune 
—we cite it asia as an example—published a dispatch 
from its London correspondent who wrote with a kind 
of happy that “‘the Labor Party is 
fronted, in the midst of Great Britain's economic crisis, 

with what promises to be the toughest political fight it 
has faced since the general election. . . . The Conserva- 
tives, therefore, are going up to the campaign with even 
more than the usual political fervor. There is no doubt 


know 


rhx yr 


a real test of the L: 


con- 


“ominosity”’ 


that if the Conservatives win, they will trumpet the vic- 
tory loudly as proof that the Labor Party is on the way 
’ And furthermore: “It would be fair to say that 
the Labor Party holds onto the seat in the face of the 
heavy odds of politics and the five-way split in voting, 
it will be a victory of great political importance. It 
would, in fact, be a much more important result than a 
Conservative victory.’’ On September 9, the day before 
the election, Herbert L. Matthews of the Times—to 
take another example—writing from Liverpool, took 
the line, also, that this contest would provide the first 
real test of Labor's “‘toe-hold on the country.’ But in 
Mr. Matthews’ dispatch on September 10, the election 
had become merely “something of a test case” and he 
observed blandly that ' 
than ever’ to a Labor victory! 


aan 


‘All signs tonight pointed more 
“com- 


Well, Labor won 














Labor Part 


took ovcr. (It also won the other twenty-nine.) We are 


thirtieth by-election since the 


festably ’ the 


now waiting for the Times and the Tribune to trumpet 


f the Labor Party is not 


the victory loudly as proof that 


on the way out. 
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In Freedom’s Wake 


HE communal r 
attention of the governments of India and Pakistan. 
For over 


iots in India continue to engage the 


The Toss of life and property has been serious. 


a month now, the American press has been highlighting 


Imost to the exclusion of any other news from 


the riots 2 


India, with the inevitable result that a widespread im- 


the entire subcontinent 1s 


pression has been created that 


aflame. That. however. is not the case 


East, South, and Central India have been virtually free 
from communal warfare. Behar, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and Assam, which witnessed some blood, 
riots before pewer was transferred to the Indians, “ated 


g. Calcutta, once the scene of ghastly 
massacres, has been 
government of India. Gandhi's 
heen a great factor in restormg intercommunal harmony 
He has again demonstrated his phenomenal hold on the 
hearts of his people —of both seligiows groups 


The present disturbances are confined largely to the 
Punjab, the Northwest and, more 


also seen no fighting 
brought under control by the new 


presence in that city has 


province, Baluchistan, 





throuch all pos- 


* ne r et \ ‘ : ’ > ; . y . 
arrangements to evacuate the refugees 


sible means of transportation. The Prime Minister 


both dominions have been touring the stricken areas, 
exhorting their followers to abandon murderous assaults. 

The rioting in the Punjab presents a complex and 
serious problem. Partisan assertions that the Sikhs alone 
are responsible are unfounded, It is true that the splitting 
of the Sikh community into two has aroused that martial 
people. Like the early Christians, the Sikhs were fiercely 
persecuted by the Moslem rulers at one time. The mem- 
ories of those days are still vivid, and the Sikhs have been 
obsessed with a fear that they might suffer similar per- 
secution under the new Moslem Dominion of Pakistan. 

To get a proper perspective on the whole Indian situa- 
tion, we must also bear in mind that India’s four hun- 
dred millions are going through political, economic, and 
social revolutions simultaneously. The period of transi- 
tion between the end of an imperial regime and the 
emergence of a people's government is bound to be difh- 
cult. Many encouraging things are happening in India 
whose significance has temporarily been eclipsed by the 
riots. The Constituent Assembly has laid down the fun- 
damental principles of the new constitution, based upon 
agreements among all sections of the House—Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians, Parsees, and Sikhs. The Report on 
Minorities, which has been hailed by everyone, declares 
that a Statutory Commission will guarantee full protec- 
tion to the minorities and will enforce safeguards. All 
the Indian states with the exception of Hyderabad have 
joined India or Pakistan, thus recognizing the control of 
the dominion governments over foreign affairs, defense, 
and communications. In many provinces and states, un- 
touchability has been banned. Provisions are being made 
for free and compulsory education. Landlordism is being 
vigorously assailed. These and many other measures hold 
promise of steady progress. What we are witnessing in 
India is in a large measure the aftermath of alien 
domination. 





will become a 


Beginning next week, King Gordon 
Staff Contributor, acting as The Nation's corre- 
spondent at Flushing Meadow. He will report and 
comment regularly on the proceedings of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Mr. Gordon 
will also do special broadcasting for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
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How to Check Prices 


VERY day that passes brings a flood of figures and 


_— _= aad at ; ee . ‘ } 
cnarts tO SNOW what no housewire needs to have 


demonstrated: that since the end of May we have had 


ert e uranl f ] ° 7 : } 4 . . 
sixteen wecks of unchecked inflation, that food pric: s 





have soared to the point of imposing serious hardshi 
on lower- and middle-income families, and that unles; 
there is swift and decisive action we are moving toward 
something very like disaster. Calling for a special ses- 
sion of Congress, Representative O'Toole of New York 
warns of a winter that “will be one of the most severe 
economically our people have ever faced."’ And this in 
a year when the fate of Europe depends on our aid. 

Four lines of attack on runaway prices have been ad- 
vanced: drastic curtailment of exports, consumer fe- 
sistance, prosecutions for price-fixing, and a restoration 
of government price controls—and all four have their 
weaknesses. 

A curb on food exports, increasingly urged by iso- 
lationist opponents of the Marshall plan, is surely the 
most fatuous and dangerous of all. While it might hay 
a temporary effect on the domestic price index, it woul 
forfeit American ieadership in the world and throw 
Europe to the wolves, with long-range consequences to 
our economy that can hardly be imagined. Those who 
attribute high prices to our food shipments abroad 
should be reminded that present relief exports and the 
most generous aid likely to be granted under the Mar- 
shall plan taken together would hardly be more than 
a tiny fraction of what we sent overseas during the 
war—in food, guns, tanks, trucks, and a hundred other 
commodities; yet we had no inflation then, thanks to 


i 


controls. 

Consumer resistance—refusal to buy at exorbitant 
prices and the purchase of substitutes—is of course 
highly desirable, but even if it were far more gen- 
erally practiced than it is, it would still be of limited 
value. As one official of the New York League of 
Women Shoppers explains, “We've been recommend- 
ing that housewives use eggs, poultry, fish, and cheese 
as meat substitutes. Now we look at the price of eggs 
and poultry and other substitutes, and we can’t recom- 
mend any more, because we feel like hypocrites.”’ 

Prosecution of price-riggers, which appears to be the 
current approach of the Administration, is good as far 
as it goes. But it is so slow a process, involves so small 
a part of the entire problem, and is so unlikely to be 
fruitful that it need not be seriously considered as any- 
thing more than a contributory solution. 

Thus the experts are brought reluctantly but inevi- 
tably to a reconsideration of price control by govern- 
ment. Sentiment in its favor is building up both in the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers and in the 
Cabinet. Chester C. Davis, a key member of the Harri- 
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man Foreign Aid Committee, appointed to study the 
country’s resources for implementing the Marshall plan, 
‘it may be neces- 


, ; 
controls of 


told a press conference last weck that 
sary to attempt to reinstate government 
food” in order to cafry out the aid program. And while 
the bulk of the press is still chary about replacing price 

lings, editorial sentiment is unquestionably 
in that direction. Even the Republican New York Her- 
aid Tribune concedes that under the emergency citcum- 

inces “‘there is precedent for abandoning the free 
miarket.”’ 

Against this course the arguments most commonly 
advanced are these: (1) for a Republicam Congress to 
restore controls would be a politically fatal admission 
of responsibility for the current inflation; (2) price con- 
trols without rationing would create a vast black mar- 
ket which would either defeat the purpose of the move 
or make necessary a tremendous corps of agents and 
inspectors; (3) the restoration of rationing would be 
political dynamite in an election 
fierce opposition to the entire foreign-aid program; 
(4) all such moves would be meaningless without allo- 
cation of materials such as we had during the war. 

Granting the difficulties, both political and technical, 
we believe that government action is not only feasible 
but mandatory. It is probable, as some former OPA 

ficials believe, that the entire economy would bog 
down at this point if the government attempted to re- 
impose controls at the wholesale and retail levels. But 
that is not where the problem lies. What is desperately 
needed is price control—at the source of production— 
in industrial and building materials, especially steel, 
and in basic farm commodities like grains and livestock. 

Given price ceilings and a system of allocations on 
these goods, along with reenacted import-export con- 
trols, the price level on other commodities ental safely 
be left to the rules of the market place, without the 
onastine of an army of agents or the difficulties of 
rationing. It would still be posszble, of course, for a re- 
tailer to charge too much for a loaf of bread, but he 
would not bare to do so in order to get back his own 
money, plus a normal profit. Consumer resistance could 
then take care of the retail profiteer. 

As for political considerations, the 
Congress have a choice between this limited surrender 
and the burden of responsibility for a fast-approaching 
débacle—provided of course, the Administration takes 
the lead and makes the choice clear, both to the gentle- 
men on Capitol Hill and to the country at large. 
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year and would stir 


Republicans in 


[NotE—The caricature in last week's issue by Oscar Berger 
labeled “Sir Stafford Cripps” was actually, of course, a draw- 
ing of Philip Noc!-Baker. Our apologies to the two states- 
men, the artist, and our readers. } 


Politics and People 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


yee R the remarks attributed to Herbert Hoover in 
iis month s American Magazine it 1s clear that the 
country has yet to solve the problem of what to do with 
nts discarded Pecaident, Certainly the use to which the 


Republicans have put Mr. Hoover hardly seems com- 


patible with the dignity of his station as Elder Politician. 
Granted that someone with a name had to be found to 
test the risks involved in making the war a campaign 
yssuc, it was nevertheless rather shoddy to assign the 
sapper's task to the Grand Old Man of the party. 

It is possible, of course, that Hoover's repudiation of 
America’s role in the war was purely an inspiration of 
his own, offered as a public service and without a 
of its effect on his party's fortunes in a pre- 
election year. Yet for the McCormick-Taft 
G. O. P. it has clearly been a daring 
tribution. No politically active Republican could have 


in re- 


thought 
sector of the 
and valuable con- 
afforded to take the lead, as Hoover has done, 
viving the kind of isolationism that once flourished 
America First circles. Not even Taft, who publicly de- 
plored the Nurnberg trials, dared to offer what Hoover 
has now made 
necessary for us t 
take to believe “Britain was im danger of defeat,” and 
that “we would never have been attacked by the Japa- 
nese if we had not given them provocation.” But now 
that the plunge has heen made, it will be possible for 
the Tafts and McCormicks to judge the public reaction 
with a view to introducing a bit of Roosevelt war guilt 
as 4 campaign issue in 1948. 

It is noteworthy in an ominous way that while a bevy 
of Democrats have denounced t 
no word of condemnation has yet been heard from a 
Republican source. Indeed, one Republican Senator has 
been cmboldened to go the Elder Politician one better. 
Senator Hawkes of New Jersey not mr agrees with 
Hoover but adds that both “Japan and Germany would 
have been defeated without our active participation.” 

Unless the Hoover doctrine is promptly squelched, 


; 
more of this sort of th ng between now 


a respectable opimion: that it was un- 


o get into the war, that tt was a mis- 


the new Hoover doctrine. 


we may expect 
and the clections—as much morc 4s | 

“es the benefit of those inclined to do the squelching let 

me uncharitably recall a few other remarks by the Elder 
olitician whi e woul uaps prefer to forget. 

Polst hich he would perha; to forget 

“American soil,” Hoover solemnly announced on De- 


= Ge 1 Buon 
e tramc Will Dear. 


cember 1941, “has been treacherously attacked by 
Japan.’ (Why “treacherously” if provoked the at 
tack?) ‘Our decision ts clear,” he continued. “It ts forced 


upon us. We must fight with everything we have.” And 
in case anyone thinks it was Roosevelt who did the 


forcing, ] hasten to draw once more on Mr. Hoover, 
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N SAD cases like the defeat of Phil Storch in Penn- 


' ] j ? 
sylvania’s Eighth Congressional District last week 


before the final 


+ 


is not uncommon for the alibis to be in 
returns. They are rarely comforting and even more rarely 


convincing, but in this instance they do point up some 
& | 


I 
facts that should dampen any Republican jubilation. 

To begin with, there was never a chance that Storch, 
the Democratic candidate and a C. I. O. New spaper 
Guildsman, would actually defeat Franklin H. Lichten- 
walter, the Speaker of Pennsylvania's Republican House 
of Representatives, in a district that goes Democratic 
only when the banks crash. The mystery is why labor 
should have chosen to puff up a campaign in which the 
registration figures doomed its man from the start by a 
count of 70,000 Republicans against 46,000 Democrats. 
The reasoning seemed to be that if Storch even ran his 
opponent a close race, a moral victory would have been 
scored and the Taft-Hartley Act would have been pub- 
licly repudiated. But moral victories are dubious politi- 
cal assets, and in any event Storch fell far short. 

At this point the forces working against Storch should 
be considered. The mere fact that labor, at least locally, 
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seemed bent on making the campaign a test of sentimen: 
on the Taft-Hartley Act brought out the Grund; 
chine in all its power. The money said to have been spen: 
on Lichtenwalter was certainly not matched for Stor 
either by labor or by the Democrats. Local trade unio: 
of all hues put on a remarkable demonstration of 
operative zeal; but national labor leaders chipped 
nothing more substantial than words of encouragement, 
feeling no doubt that it would be strategically unwise 
to invest funds in a lost cause. 

As for the local Democratic machine, observers re- 





port a persistence of that old custom of the Philadel- 
phia area whereby the Congressional seat and its favors 
go regularly to the Republicans without much oppo 
tion, in return for which Democrats get a good share 
of local offices and the patronage that goes with then 

In the light of these circumstances and the real gains 
made by the Democrats in the industrial areas of Beth- 
lehem and Allentown, the Taft-Hartley law can hardly 
be said to have had much of a test. Its proponents who 
ate inclined to crow prematurely are referred to Mr 
Lichtenwalter’s many avowals during the campaign that 
the law was not an issue at all, since it had been passed 
by a bi-partisan majority. They might also consult the 
most recent Roper poil, which shows Taft's stock drop- 
ping like a barometer in dirty weather. 
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Atomic 


ARLY this summer President Truman vetoed a 
bill for a National Science Foundation on the 
ground that its somewhat unusual administrative 
setup was unsound and possibly unconstitutional. Al- 
though his objections have some point, the veto was a 
blunder. For Congress will not pass a bill more to his 
liking and may indeed for several years pass no legisla- 
tion of this sort at all. 
Every day without a National Science Foundation is 
a national calamity. In the first place, the United States 
is currently suffering from a grave deficiency of scientific 
man-power as the result of a singularly shortsighted war- 
time conscription PE y. Student scientists were drafted 


just ke students of beauty culture, as though the one 


were NO more important to the nat: ion’s future than the 
other. Nearly ten thousand Ph.D.’s and scores of thou 
sands of engineers were lost. The shortage can only be 


nade up, because of the length of time it takes to turn a 
young man or woman into a scientist, by an extensive 
pete a program, such as was authorized i 
the vetoed bill. 

In the second place, lack of a civilian 
Science Foundation is giving control of basic or 
scientific research, 


National 
“pure” 
the most important type of scientific 
work, to the army and navy. During the war science 
crossed a great divide. The ultracentrifuge, the electron 
microscope, the atom smasher, and the atomic pile be- 
came universally necessary scientific tools, and basic re- 
search grew into an activity requiring expenditures be- 
yond the capacity of universities and other private insti- 
tutions. In the absence of other “ the army and 
navy have become key factors in the financing of re- 
search. This year, for example, military appropriation ns 
are furnishing half the $400,000,000 which is being 
spent on basic research. The supplier of funds, of 

boss. The army and navy are even 


course, becomes the 
energy, fields in which 


angels,” 


active in medicine and atomic 
there are well-endowed civilian governmental agencies. 
To put it bluntly, there is no greater evil coftcetvable 
than military control of scientific research. It means a 
gradual cessation of progress in pure science, for the 
“army mind”’ and the spirit of free scientific inquiry do 
not go together, and competent scientists will not work 
for long under military direction. And it means the 
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Bombs or Atomic Plenty? 


BY LEONARD ENGEL 


perversion of such scientific knowledge as is gained, 
for armies and navies are ultimately concerned not with 
the preservation and enrichment of human life but with 
its destruction. Whatever the good-will of individual 
officers, leads ines- 
capably to atom bombs and man-made plagues instead 


of atomic plenty and conquest of disease. The logical 


military control in the laboratory 


end result of militarized science is the Nazi Vernich 
tungslager, the annihilation camp with its gas chambers, 
mechanized ovens, and other gear for mass murder. 
would like to To begin with, | 
1 


do not mean to imply that the United States army and 


expand on this. 


navy are officered by monsters who are contemptuous 
of science ar und who would salvage only that part of it 


which is useful for blood-letting. Most officers are de 
cent and well-meaning men 


branches that have to do wit 


Some, especially in the 
th research and development, 
are as broad-minded and understanding as any individ- 
uals in the nation. would 


military control 


stultify and pervert science even if every officer were a 
paragon of hook ane intellectual virtues, for the stultifica- 


tion and perversion flow { 


How ever, 


from the system, and the sys- 


tem is stronger than any number of excellent individual 
officers 


ET us see how the system works. The army and navy 
entered the basic-research picture imm 
V-J Day. During the 


ried on; all efforts were concentrated on applying pre- 


ediately after 
war little basic research was car- 
viously accumulated scientific Hi Cp to the tasks 
at hand—namely, fashioning weapons and winning the 
war. Thus knowledge gained in two generations of re- 
search into the atom was bent to the making of atom 
bombs. American scientists did a superlative job of ap- 
plying they did 
such a good job that they quite literally used up the 
world’s bank of basic scientific knowledge in several im- 
portant fields. Further p 
tively den nanded 1 

give a simp 


science to military technology; in fact, 


progress in those fields impera- 
ee wledge of natural facts. To 
le exa elk we produced during the war as 
good metal alloys as can be 
metallurgy, which, in 
a hit-or-miss art than 
metals, man must 

ternal structure, a problem in basic research. 


made in the present state of 
spite of ats antiquity, is still more 
a science; to make really umprove 
anally learn something of their in 
Realizing 
this, and realizing that current research costs are beyond 
privat e means, the army and navy stepped in and awarded 
research contracts to scores of private mmstitutions. 


It should be emphasized that the contracts were 


he J 
2/06 


awarded on an extremely generous basis and purely as a 


temporary stop-gap. Thoughtful army and navy people 
themselves realized that military financing and control 
of research were undesirable and agreed to them only 
as interim measures, until the establishment of a civilian 
Science Foundation 

Armies and navies are authoritarian, hierarchical or- 


ganizations in which subordinate individuals possess 


rn r + ~} a = . of 
neither status nor initiative. Into such a framework the 


scientist, part ularly the worker in pure science, cannot 
be fitted. The pure scientist 1s an individual who jis 
to yield up its secrets. His hallmark 


challenging nature 
patient, mind. Under the stimulus of war or 


} 
A 


is a bold, 1 
high pay he may consent to work under military direc- 


tion for a time 
since there is little place in the depths of the 


But the arrangement is usually tem- 
pi rary, 
chain of command for the individual who mast exercis¢ 
initiative. 

This is not to suggest that scientists cannot work 
under any direction at all, or that basic research is an 
activity of solitary laboratory heroes. Quite the contrary; 
basic research very often demands a high degree of or- 
ganization and direction, But the organization must be 
freely cooperative, and the direction must come from 
men selected for their scholarly achievements and not 
by the roulette wheel of the army assignment system. 

A specific example will make this clear. Two acquaint- 
ances of mine at the Rockefeller Institute are investi- 
gating the electrical properties of living cells. Living 
cells, as one of these men expressed it, are “lousy bat- 
terics'’ which cease operating at the moment of death. 
From studies like this will come one day a new under- 
standing of life and death and perhaps a revolution in 
medicine. As a preliminary to the cell studies, it is neces- 
sary to measure the electrical properties of a long list of 
substances. Some of these have been measured before, 
but the work was done by so many different individuals 
in so many different ways that no one knows whose fig- 
ures are to be trusted. So new measurements are pa- 
tiently and systematically being made by a group of Yale 
and Rockefeller Institute scientists of which my ac- 
quaintances are members. Now, which way is that job 
handled better, by a cooperative group under the guid- 
ance of a man who has done distinguished work in the 
field all his life or by a group under an alumnus of 
West Point? The question answers itself. 

Up to the present the army and navy have wisely re- 
frained from attempting to exercise even indirect con- 
trol. Money has been given almost without strings to 
universities and recognized research institutes for work 
in a wide variety of fields. But this cannot continue in- 
definitely. Army and navy funds are limited, and sooner 
or later their research branches will be called upon to jus- 
tify their expenditures in terms of military results—that 
is, new weapons developed and old weapons improved. 
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This will lead to close supervision of scientific contractor; 
and gradual climination of pure-research projects, For 
it is in the nature of pure research that it cannot | 
justified in terms of immediately useful results. It 
exploration of the unknown, and one cannot know 
advance whether a gold mine or a totally useless swam 
lies at the end of the trail. Only applied science yield, 
predictable results. So army- and navy-sponsored 
search will be confined more and more to weapons 
development and will involve an ever narrower group 
scientists, since scientists not only resent military supe 
vision but are humanitarians profoundly uninterested 


4 


ce 


weapons. And if no alternative to military sponsor 
and domination of science is found, there will in time 
be no pure science in the United States, no epochal d 
coveries from which applied scientists can build a new 
world. There will be only weapons. 


t Kemer is another destructive factor in military co 

trol of science. Armies make a virtue of suspicio 
Other nations are potential enemies. Hence new scienti: 
developments are viewed by the military as countess 
in a possible war and are naturally to be kept secr 
wherever possible. The scientist, on the other hand, 
anxious to make each new advance public. He inten 
his contribution for the benefit of humanity and wis 
to make it available to all. He understands somethi: 
moreover, which few military men ever comprehend 
that all advances mst be published in order to mak 
further advances possible. For the enormously intrica 
yet minutely organized body of techniques and know 
edge called science—man's greatest achievement—is ¢! 
work of numberless men, each of whom builds upon 
the work of others and most of whom labor in com- 
plete obscurity but nevertheless contribute somethin: 
essential. Go back through the history of science; se 
how small a step each man takes, how all depend « 
the work of those who have gone before, how even t! 
great synthesizers like Darwin and Einstein must hay: 
access to the work of others in order to erect the 
theories. Secrecy, in short, breaks the threads of science 
continuity, and if military secrecy is imposed on Ameti- 
can science, American science will perish. 

That brings me to the final point. It is sometim: 
said that militarization of science with its concentratio 
on weapons development is an evil which ts at leas: 
partly compensated by by-products of value to the worl. 
as a whole. Thus atomic power is pointed to as an im 
mensely valuable by-product of the atom bomb. It is no 
true that atomic energy is a gift of the bomb—they are 
distinctly different applications of basic atomic researcli 
—nor is it generally true that weapons development co: 
fers important incidental benefits on humanity. Ver, 
nearly a third of the research which the army, navy, and 
air forces are currently sponsoring or carrying out, fo: 
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example, is concerned with supersonic flight. The laws 
supersonic flight are of great importance in military 
aircraft, artillery projectiles, rockets, and guided mis- 
les but have only a remote connection with a peaceful 
wi rid. Many 
ta non- military value. Of those that do have mo 
ett ate constructive aspects, few will ever yield bene- 
ts that could not be obtained in other ways at a tenth 
cost, 

One must make no mistake. Weapons improvement, 
ith which military-sponsored research is becoming in- 
reasingly occupied, is applied science or development 
ork. Development work, unlike pure science, has few 


other military research projects have as 


> i Deed 


surprises and you get what is paid for. When an army 
pays the bills, you get weapons, not power plants or 
wonder drugs. 

At the moment the army and navy 
firm control of basic scientific research. American science 
is a2 husky civilian growth, with a strong tradition. But 
bit by bit control is slipping from its traditional academic 
guardians. While it will not solve all problems—the 
problem of freedom of scientists from FBI witch hunts 
will remain—a civilian National Science Foundation 
will at least put the direction of scientific research back 
where it belongs, firmly in the hands of civilian 


still do not have 


scientists. 


Wedemeyer’s Report on China 


BY MAXWELL 


HE return of Lieutenant General Wedemeyer 
with his “fact-finding” 
China and Korea marks the zero he uur for the 
letermmation of America’s post-war 
y. Many observers have interpreted General's bit- 
ter denunciation of the slackness, leiotisienes and 
rruption in the Kuomintang as indicating that there 
will be no essential change in our China 


blow to the groups, 


policy. Cer- 
tainly the statement came as a bitter 
both in this country and in China, who had assumed that 
the appointment of Wedemeyer, known to be strongly 
anti<Communist and personally friendly to Chiang Kai- 
shek, automatically assured increased assistance to the 
Kuomintang regime. 

It ts quite possible that the Wedemeyer report should 
be considered merely the logical extension of- the pre- 
vious Truman and Marshall statements. If this is the 
case, it is difficult to see how the State Department could 
_— a pi cag that Congress pour more funds int 

hina. In view of Europe's needs under the Marshall 
a sani is unlikely to look with favor on a new 
loan in Asia to be administered by officials “whose con- 
duct is notoriously marked by greed, incompetence, or 

In fact, some Congressmen, sadly disillusioned 
>y China’s past performances, are merely awaiting an 
opportunity to er: an accounting of the $ 
000 loan made in 1942. It now appears that this loan 
was granted despite strenuous objections from Ambas- 
sador Gauss and the State Department. 

Unfortunately, Wedemeyet’s caustic statement might 
also be interpreted as forecasting a drastic change in our 
China policy—a change that would satisfy those who 
urge that this policy be 
the Truman Doctrine. Close scrutiny reveals significant 


made wholly consistent with 
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tf 


sais . - : dal 
? Ker ‘ 4<« se ‘ , ; ° , . . 
differences Detween Wedemeyers statement and those 


which precede d it. Although Wedemeyer denounced 
graft and conrupti yn in language that was in many re- 
spects stronger than Marshall's, he did not even pretend 
to be neutral with respect to China's domesti politics. 


1 - a ataia im a Se _ 
On the contrary, he placed sole responsibility for the 


i :, . : 
continuation of the civil war upon the Communists, de 
Rasteam thead of Mice = gf ee nee - 
ciaring that uf they were truiy patriotic and interested 
& 


primarily in the we ll-being of their country 
halt the voluntary hex yyment of force in an effort to 
To the Peer et he said merely 
Id not eliminate com- 
munism” (italics mine). 

Nor did General Wedemeyer's report urge, as pre- 
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vious statements had done, the formation of a unified 
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of a broadly represe ve coalition regime. If the 
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Perhaps the most sgignincant mung about his MACE 
é é 


ment is the absence of the usual allusions to China 
rights as a sovereign nation, the failure to disavow any 


intentions on the part of America to interfere in China's 


domestic affairs sete Wedemever declared bluntly 








“& ) 


that ‘‘promises will no longer suffice. Performance is nec- 
essary."” Of course, the United States has been inter- 
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vening in Chinese affairs since the early days of the 


war. But mindful of the all-important consideration of 
Chinese ‘‘face,"’ Wedemeyer’s predecessors were care- 
ful to pay lip-service to the principle of non-interven- 
tion. In failing to observe the amenities the President's 
latest special envoy played into the hands of the very 
groups he so roundly denounced. For the Chinese of all 
political leanings are highly sensitive about foreign in- 
terference, and Chen Li-fu, head of the notorious C. C. 
clique, and other right-wing leaders were quick to capi- 
talize on this feeling to strengthen their political posi- 
tion. According to recent reports, the C.C. clique is 
hopeful of forcing the resignation of Foreign Minister 
Wang Shih-chieh, a moderate, on the ground that he is 
too subservient to the United States. It is also reported 
that the arch-reactionary General Ho Ying-chin may 
soon be back in his old place as Minister of National 
Defense, replacing the far abler but politically mod- 
erate General Pai Chung-hsi. 


HE skill with which reactionary groups within the 

Kuomintang have frustrated every effort on the part 
of the United States to modernize or reform the Chinese 
government points up the essential weakness of Ameti- 
can policy from Hurley to Wedemeyer. Stilwell, it will 
be recalled, was determined to maintain neutrality in 
China's domestic affairs and refused to extend military 
aid on any other basis. But since Stilwell’s departure 
the reactionary wing of the Kuomintang has operated 
on the conviction that in a showdown the United States 
could be counted on to support the Nationalists rather 
than see China overrun by the Communists. Right-wing 
groups have been generous with promises of reform, but 
by failing to come to grips with the problems of infla- 
tion, high taxation, and corruption, they have stimulated 
disaffection and thus accentuated the crisis which the 
United States is expected to alleviate with the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Read carefully, the Wedemeyer statement is not in- 
consistent with the frequently expressed proposal that 
all future American aid be strictly supervised or made 
conditional upon concessions that would reduce China, 
for all practical purposes, to the status of an American 
colony. It is quite possible, as the World Report of 
August 28 suggests, that Wedemeyer may urge aid on a 
project-by-project basis under close American super- 
vision. Already the military and naval assistance given 
to the Chiang Kai-shek regime is supervised by a mili- 
tary and a naval mission, and there is talk of greatly 
enlarging the military mission. Although these missions 
are supposedly neutral ‘in the civil war, their value to 
Chiang in the struggle against the Communists was illus- 
trated in the recent amphibious operations in Shantung, 
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where American-trained naval 
forces using American land- 


ing craft made a successful at- \\ y 
tack on one of the few ports ton z 


in Communist hands. a 


Bl 
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The vague reports which 
have appeared in several 
American newspapers regard- 
ing possible American bases 
in Formosa and northwestern 
China undoubtedly reflect the 
desire of many American mili- 
tary leaders for advanced 
bases in Asia. Some Ameri- 
can capital is said to be avail- 
able for expanding the indus- 
tries of Formosa under 
American supervision. Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer took occasion, on August 20, to deny 
officially that he had been negotiating for addition.! 
American bases in China, but a Chinese source in Nev 
York has quoted T. F. Tsiang, Kuomintang delegate to 
the United Nations, as saying that demands of the 
United States for strategic facilities in China have been 
excessive. 

If these demands have encountered resistance from 
China, it is presumably because the right wing of the 
Kuomintang is convinced that American aid will ulti- 
mately be granted without concessions in order to check 
Communist expansion. A further illustration of the way 
in which the Kuomintang is constantly seeking to play 
Russia against the United States to strengthen its own 
position is found in the recent speech by Premier Chang 
Chun before the fourth plenary session of the Kuomin- 
tang’s central executive committee. Warning against 
American efforts to revive Japan’s economy, Premier 
Chang declared that China's position with respect to 
Japan was closer to that of the Soviet Union than to tha 
of the United States. Promise of substantial American aid 
for China would presumably induce Mr. Chang to change 
his mind on this issue. 

Recent reports from China indicate that a number of 
well-known independents, together with members of 
several of the minor parties and perhaps a few mod- 
erates within the Kuomintang, are prepared to cooperate 
with the Communists in setting up a coalition regime 
in the event of a Kuomintang collapse. If the United 
States would persist in its previous policy of urging a 
coalition, China might become one of the few countries 
in a position to bridge the chasm between the East and 
the West. Such a role for China is conceivable because 
the basic interests of Russia and the United States come 
closer to coinciding there than in any other importan: 
area. If the United States, however, steps up its aid to 
the Kuomintang, the split between Russia and the United 
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States will be extended in an area where both countries 
have tremendous stakes. 

Wedemeyer's report may decide whether the United 
States will persist in its efforts for a democratic settle- 
ment of China's problems or will be maneuvered into 
a position of maintaining in power the elements we 
have consistently denounced as undemocratic, inefficient, 
and corrupt. If support is given to the Kuomintang, it 
will undoubtedly be defended as necessary to halt the 
spread of communism. Yet the experience of the past 
two years in China has shown conclusively that commu- 
nism is strengthened, not weakened, by the perpetuation 
of a dictatorial, corrupt regime that has little or no sup- 
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port from the people. The United States, hailed as a 
liberator on V-J Day, has already Jost much of its popu- 
larity among the Chinese people by its aid to a decadent 
regime that would otherwise have gone under, As Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out in his cogent analysis of the 
Truman Doctrine, a weak ally is not an asset but a lia- 
bility. America’s strategic position is not strengthened 
by the friendship of a government that requires con- 
stant propping up to prevent it from being overthrown 

its own people. Nor is America’s interest advance 
by its own people. Nor is Amer nterest ad i 
in any way by feeding the flames of a civil war that has 
set China back for at least a decade and threatens, unless 


checked, to start a world conflagration. 


Students Map the Future 


BY CURTIS FARRAR 


Madison, Wisconsin, September 8 
EVEN hundred delegates from colleges attended by 
a million American students very nearly split down 
the middle on two grave issues, one domestic and 
one international, during the constitutional convention 
of the National Student Association held here last week. 
If they had split, it would have been proof positive that 
prejudice, sectionalism, and nationalism have hamstrung 
America’s most hopeful generation. Instead, under pres- 
sure of time, they hammered out two intelligent compro- 
mises. They were able to do this because of their tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and their real desire to find a pro- 
gram with which they could all work together for the 
progress of America and the peace of the world. 

The domestic issue was the race issue. A great effort 
had been made to get a pre-convention agreement on the 
stand the organization should take on the question of 
racial discrimination in education. A compromise had 
been reached on the same issue at the preparatory con- 
ference held at the University of Chicago in December, 
but the dispute had left a bad taste in the mouths of 
some of the Northern delegates. As the Madison con- 
vention opened, various groups of Northerners urged a 
stronger stand against segregation. A few of the farthest 
left students approached Southern Negro delegates one 
by one and asked them to hold out against any com- 
promise whatsoever. Immediately Southern white dele- 
gates rallied in violent reaction to the Northern ‘‘pres- 
sure.” They insisted that it would be impossible for 
them to carry back to their campuses any resolution save 
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one condemning “inequality of education.” A few con- 
servative Southerners seized the leadership of the entire 
group, and it looked as if the war was on. 

The most critical hour came at four o'clock in the 
morning on the day the issue was to come up on the 
floor. As a last hope the steering committee sent two 
Negroes and two white Southerners off into a corner to 
try to work out a resolution that would be acceptable 
to all. No one believed it could be done. But it was 
done. A statement was produced which all four thought 
might provide a basis for an effective program to elimi- 
nate the injustices of the dua! educational system in this 
country. It took cognizance of regional variations in 
statute and custom and yet advocated a program “to 
secure and maintain equal rights for all people . . . re- 
securing the eventual 


gardless of race . . . especially by 


elimination of all forms of discriminatory educational 
systems anywhere in the United States.’’ 

The compromise statement was passed from hand 
to hand 
and overwhelmingly approved. A few hours later the 


nong the members of the steering committce 
é ; 


plenary session convened in an atmosphere of great ten- 
sion. There were hours of 
hours of taut discussion of the compromise. Then Jim 
Smith of Texas, president of the preparatory committee 


long, throbbing speeches, 


for the convention, got to his feet, so tired he could 
hardly stand, and in a slow drawl read the resolution as 
finally amended. It was carried unanimously, the tension 
snapped, and the delegates went out together happily to 
celebrate on Wisconsin beer, 


thse international issue was the definition of the rela- 
tionship between the newly formed N. S. A. and the 
year-old International Union of Students, whose head- 
quarters is in Prague. The 1. U. S. is unquestionably 
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oriented far to the left of the student body of the United 
States, as all observers who were at its council meeting 
this summer agreed. Many delegates here shuddered at 
the thought of having to explain the I. U. S. to isola- 
tionist student bodies and suspicious deans. At the same 
time they realized that their one chance for real knowl- 
edge of the students of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union would come through the union. In addition, they 
were told, the I. U. S. has a service program, and its 
relief work and provisions for low-cost travel throughout 
Europe will soon be in operation. 

All through the week a compromise was carefully 
worked out, under the direction of Robert Smith of 
Yale, in the panel on international activities. It was de- 
signed to protect the N. S. A. from the political tentacles 
of the I. U. S. while allowing the American organization 
to cooperate fully in the constructive projects of the in- 
ternational group. It provided for a negotiating commit- 
tee to go to Prague next summer to attempt to secure 
the I. U. S. council's approval of N. S. A. terms. It pro- 
posed to try to get as many students as possible from 
I. U. S. countries to come to the United States next sum- 
mer, in exchange for working and traveling students 
from America. 

By the time the resolution got to the floor, it was a 
carefully constructed and balanced piece of work. It was 
not naive, and it embodied the students’ basic distrust 
of politics and partisan activities. And yet it showed 
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an interest, a curiosity, and a desire for cooperation. The 


American student, this resolution clearly indicated, mus! 
learn to live with people he disagrees with. 

It was passed, in the warm morning sun—somebody 
had forgotten to make arrangements for procuring the 
theater—by a vote of 436 to 35. 


GOOD many other things were threshed out here 
last week, none of them unimportant. But none of 
them came so close to wrecking the association, before it 
had truly set on its course, as the issues of discrimination 
and the I. U. S. The delegates discussed their right to 
take part in political activity, the place of student gov- 
ernment in education, and the troubles of housing and 
costs which plague students all over the nation. Above 
all, they emphasized the fact that they consider their 
education just not good enough to prepare them to . 
as intelligent members of a world community. 

Now Bill Welsh of Berea College, the new pre 
dent, and Bob Smith, the vice-president in charge o 
international activities, have a good directive to wor 
from. They have a sound yet flexible constitution and 1 
broad and detailed program. Though they have very | 
tle money, they have a lot of eager man-power. If mo 
of the colleges and universities which were represente i 
here decide to join the new organization, N. S. A. w: 
represent over half of the two million college students of 
the United States. 


On the Sikh-Moslem Frontier 


BY ANDREW. ROTH 


Murree, Pakistan, September 3 
URDER, arson, and rape are insuring that the 
Mew running through the Punjab dividing West- 
ern Pakistan from the Indian Dominion will not 
be a mere boundary line but an angry scar which 
for years will hinder the well-being of the two rfe- 
gions. Lahore and Amritsar, the two chief cities on either 
side of the border, have the crumbling, burnt-over look 
of blitzed London or Rotterdam. From the air one can 
still see bands of one community attacking the isolated 
villages of the other. The latest authoritative estimates 
give more than 50,000 dead in the last six months, most 
of them Moslems of eastern Punjab. 
During the past week I have seen the main roads lead- 
ing from eastern Punjab to Pakistan crowded with tens 
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of thousands of poor villagers fleeing for their lives 
The more fortunate families are perched precarious|; 
atop groaning, wooden-wheeled bullock carts. Other: 
straggle afoot. Young mothers slog wearily along suck. 
ling sickly-looking newborn babies. Old men carry theic 
grandchildren on their shoulders and tell of the father’s 
death and the mother’s abduction by raiding bands. 
The boundary commission's report, leaving minorities 
of some four million on each side of the border, has 
caused one of the greatest exchanges of population i: 
modern history. The exodus from the Pakistan areas 
now amounts to about half a million people, three 
hundred thousand having left Lahore alone. More thao 
two hundred thousand Moslem refugees from easter 
Punjab have entered Pakistan, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more are awaiting transportation and military 
protection. Only makeshift facilities have been provided 
for them, In Lahore twenty thousand miserable Moslems 
tax the capacity of the barracks which once housed the 
Chinese troops being trained for General Stilwell. Ia a 
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aravan of a hundred people who had been walking 

a days, one woman arrived without a stitch of cloth- 
ing, clutching newspapers to cover her shame. 

The trains plying between the new dominions are 
crammed with refugees, hundreds clinging to the 

fs of the cars. I was in Kasur station when a train 
came in with its grisly freight of dead and wounded 
Hindus and Sikhs who had been attacked by Mosiems 
while fleeing to safety. The train reeked with the sickly- 
sweet smell of death, and flies buzzed around the bodies 
f men, women, and children cut to pieces because they 
belonged to the wrong community. On the same day the 

crack Punjab mail arrived in Lahore from Delhi wit! 
some fourthundred dead passengers. It was stopped first 
when passing through the Sikh state of Faridkot; armed 
Sikhs pulled out Moslem passengers and slaughtered and 
robbed them. Later, on the Pakistan side of the border, 
a Moslem mob killed the Hindus and Sikhs aboard. After 
these outrages train service between New Delhi and 
Lahore was halted. 

Desire for loot has played a part in all these commu- 
nal conflicts, and rape and abduction figure largely in 
them because there have always been fewer women than 
men. The attacking bands often contain thugs who 
use the religious-political warfare as a cover for their 
crimes. This is a time when an unsavory character can kill 
i member of another community, loot his possessions, 
carty off his wife or young daughter, and receive the 
approval of his own community. 

BACKGROUND OF THE BUTCHERY 

Behind this unprecedented communal butchery 1s a 
half-year of bitter political conflict over the strategic Pua- 
jab. The Moslems formed a 57 per cent majority in the 
undivided Punjab, and the Moslem League was de- 
termined to win this rich, food-producing province for 
Pakistan. The plan was opposed by the Sikhs, -four-and- 
one-half million of whom—out of a total of five-and- 
one-half million Sikhs in India—tive in the Punjab. It 
was also opposed by the Hindus, who, although forming 
less than 30 per cent of the population, have dominated 
industry, commerce, banking, and the professions in the 
province and who felt that if it went to Pakistan, discrim- 
inatory legislation would drive them out of business. 

The first wave of communal ricts in the Punjab came 
when the League tried to seize power early this year. 
With the support of the British governor, a provincial 
Cabinet had been scraped together from all the minor- 
ities; the League attempted to overturn it and to shake the 
strong police rule which had been imposed. Gigantic 
demonstrations by League followers reached strata of the 
Moslem population which had never before participated 
in politics, and the Sikh leadership decided to stop the 
movement by a show of force. 

It is impossible to understand events in the Punjab 
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without some knowledge of the peculiar mentality of the 
Sikhs. Recognizable everywhere by the fact that they 
never shave or cut their hair and always wear a é/rpan 
or sword, the Sikhs have incredrble confidence in their 
own fighting ability. They ruled the Punjab before the 
British came and became favorites of the British when 
they helped quell the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857. Having 
supported Britain wholeheartediy in World War I, they 
were favored with land grants, special legislation 
protect their holy places, permits to carry their swords, 
and much praise for their ‘martial character.” 

The Sikh community is led by one Master Tara Singh 
— ‘master’ because he was once a schcolmaster—who 
suffers from delusions of grandeur, if not other delusions, 
When British fortunes were at their lowest ebb in World 
War II, he and other prominent Sikhs made plans and 
cgllected arms for seizing power in the Punjab if Britain 
collapsed. Last April I asked him if he hoped to establish 
Sikh rule in the province after the departure of the Brit- 
ish, He smiled and said hopefully, “Who knows what 
can come out of chaos!” At the end of August I asked 
him again about his hopes to rule the Punjab, and he re 
plied, “I always hope there will be Sikh rule,” adding, 
“Just as the Jews hope to rule Palestine, it is my super 
stition [ s/c} to rule Punjab.” 

Last March, under such leadership, the Sikhs opened 


~ 


their campaign by slaughtering Moslem inhabitants 
of the Chowk Pragadas district of Amritsar. The Moslems 
of western Punjab, inflamed by grossly exaggerated re- 
ports of the Amritsar killing, retaliated by slaughtering 
three thousand Sikhs and Hindus. In this they were urged 
on by the landlords, who would rather see the hungry 
Moslem peasants killing and looting Sikh and Hindu 
shopkeepers and moneylenders than agitating for lower 
rents. 

The present round of killings was occasioned by the 
division of the Punjab, on which the Indian Congress 
insisted before it would agree to the secession of Paki- 
stan. Much to the surprise of everyone, the Sikh leaders 
indorsed the decision of the Congress; their idea was to 
divide the Punjab in such a way as to give India not only 
the eastern part, in which non-Moslems were a majority, 
but also those areas in which the Sikhs had temples or 
heavy investments—which would have taken the heart 
out of western Punjab with its Mosiem majority. 

Claims and counter-claims were pressed so hotly that 


the fires of communal conflict were ignited in Lahore 
commercial center of the Punjab and sometimes described 
as the “Paris of India."’ First there were knife battles 
then the Moslem goondas (thugs) began to set fire to 
the business houses and residences of the substantial Sikh 
and Hindu muinority—consisting of 300,000 of the 
800,000 inhabitants of Lahore. Moslems justified this as 
a way of establishing the claims of the majority. “Destroy 
they said, “and with them their claims to 
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Lal { hb vf propert Retaliation on the 
Hind fro 1 fascist-minded organization 
called the Rashtriya Sevak Singh, whose whispered rea 
soning v Bomb the Moslems to death and wipe o t 
their majority in Lahor 

Despi itrfew laws which kept people inside tight 
shut houses in the 120° heat, and despite the presen 
of British troops who shot on sight, this grisly game 


continued. In Lahore the Moslem majority won out, and 
virtually all of the minority population fled from the 
city. In Amritsar the slight Hindu-Sikh majority drove 


out the Moslem minority. 


THE BATTLE OF THE VILLAGES 


When the conflict shifted from the big cities to the 
villages, the Punjab Boundary Force, composed of mixed 
Moslem, Hindu, and Sikh units under a British com- 
mander, proved utterly inadequate to check it. Maps at 
headquarters were sprinkled with colored pins marking 
villages that had been attacked, burned, looted. And the 
predominant color of the pinheads showed that in an 
overwhelming number of cases they were Moslem vil- 
lages attacked by Sikh bands. Thus, in Amritsar District 
100 Moslem villages were attacked as against 7 Sikh. A 
plane flight over Jullundur District on August 22 dis- 
closed the same pattern. 

The Sikh bands may contain as many as 800 men under 
the command of blue-turbaned leaders of the warrior 
caste. They usually attack in four waves, The first wave, 
armed with rifles, Bren guns, and Sten guns, aims to drive 
the Moslem villagers from the rooftops, where they have 
accumulated stones and perhaps a shotgun or two for a 
primitive defense. The second wave throws grenades, 
army-type and home-made, into the village to cause 
damage and confusion; the third wave follows with 
spears tipped with burning rags. As the terrorized vil- 
lagers emerge from their houses, the fourth wave at- 
tacks the young men with swords, spears, and axes, 
carries off many of the young girls, and drives the others 
away with the warning: “Go to your Pakistan! If you 
dare come back here, we'll kill you to the last child!” 

The Khan of Mamdot, Premier of West Punjab, ac- 
cidentally received a first-hand account of an attack on a 
Moslem village from one of the participants. While 
driving back from peace conferences with officials of 
the East Punjab government he passed a smoldering 
village in which Sikh looters were prowling. One of 
them, seeing the Sikh soldiers accompanying him as a 
bodyguard, took him for an official of the (non-Moslem) 
East Punjab government and proceeded to boast of their 
deeds. “I myself,"’ he said, “speared five persons to 
death.’’ This man declared that the band had received a 
message from a Sikh member of the Legislative Assembly 
directing them to attack the village at a certain time. 
His story, coupled with the fact that hundreds of Mos- 
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lem villages were attacked simultaneously by v 
prepared § strongly suggests a planned operati 
Many British military and civilian officials el 
that the Sikh leaders are responsible, though they : 
n have wat 1 the violence to go to such frenz 
extremes. It is suspected by some that the oper 


I 
may have been planned by jay 
sponsored Indian National Army, including Gener 
Mohan Singh, who deserted to the Japanese after three 
days’ fighting in Malaya. No direct evidence links t 
General with the Sikh attacks, but there ts evidence 1! 
Colonel Narinjam Singh Gil, who was associated with 
him in the formation of the I. N. A. and is still with 
him, is connected with one of the big Sikh bands. When 
I interviewed Colonel Gil, he told me that a civil war to 
prevent the Moslem secession would have been pref 
able to acceptance of partition. “The United States 


Sikh veterans of the Japar 


fought a civil war to prevent the secession of the South, 
he reminded me. 

An added complication is the role played by the S 
princely states in the area, particularly Patiala and 
Faridkot, in the center of eastern Punjab. Both apparen’ 
feel they will derive advantage from furthering Sik 
expansion at the expense of the Moslems. Jeeps and 
trucks belonging to them have been repeatedly reported 
catrying arms to the Sikhs, and some weeks ago the 
Lahore residence of the Maharajah of Faridkot wv 
found to be a storehouse of arms. For the last six mont):s 
the Maharajah of Faridkot has been recruiting a ‘spe 
police force’ of ex-service men and offering a bonus 
five rupees a month for men with mortar experien 
This is a strange requirement for a policeman, but 
military authorities have been noticing that some of the 
Moslem villages have been attacked with mortars. 

Considerable criticism is directed at the British, par- 
ticularly for their location of the boundary line. While 
it is true that no boundary would have made everybody 
happy, a good many Sikh areas were left on the Pakistan 
side and a good many Moslem areas on the Hindustan 
side for no apparent reason, Among Moslems there i: 
also criticism of the small size of the Boundary Force 
and its lack of observation and attack planes. The forc? 
was automatically limited in size by the decision not !> 
use British troops, and its efficiency has been lessened 
the fact that the soldiers are beginning to take sides 
Sikh troops have stood by while Sikh bands have 
tacked Moslems, and Moslem troops have allowed th 
coreligionists to attack Hindus and Sikhs. 

Perhaps the most incomprehensible mistake made !y 
the British was their refusal to do anything substanti:! 
about the Sikh preparations for the current butchery, a!- 
though these were fully reported by Political Intelligence 
When Lord Mountbatten was warned beforehand abou 
Sikh plans he is said to have replied, “Don't worry about 
the Sikhs; I can handle them.” 
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several conferences 
ls on both sides, culminating in the meeting 
t Nehru, Lord Mountbatten, and M. A. Jinnah 
ore at the end of August. One of the great obsta 
e is the inflamed feelings on both sides; 
ve and spread the most exaggerated versions of 
ties of the other side but never seem to hear 
mber what their own side has done. Even Pandit 
Nehru has revealed this lack of objectivity. On one oc- 
yn, although impartial reports indicated that probably 
nty Moslems were being kiiled in his own dominion 
r every one non-Moslem in Pakistan, he made a state- 
nt emphasizing the terrible happenings on the Paki- 
n side of the border. And Nehru is certainly the least 
mmunal-minded of India’s leaders. 
Pakistan, which is smaller and weaker than India, is 
ng great difficulty absorbing the two hundred thou- 
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Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


BY ROBERT BASS 


EN years ago, on September 14, the first President 

of the Czechoslovak Republic died. He was Presi- 

dent of a country which attracts relatively little at- 
tention, but it is still appropriate to recall Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, for his teachings and his example have 
something of importance for our times. 

His life shows what a man can accomplish. It is a 
success story hardly rivaled by the classic success stories 
of American history. Masaryk was born of a peasant 
family and was obliged from the very start to make his 
own way in surroundings much less favorable than he 
would have encountered in the United States of that 
day. In spite of everything, he was able to get the best 
education, and he began his professional career as a 
lecturer in philosophy at the University of Vienna. Later 
he was transferred to the Czech section of the University 
of Prague. His work there was eventually to lead him 
to the Presidency of the newly created Czechoslovak 
state. 

The first step consisted in learning to understand the 
problems which his nation face Dual 
Monarchy. The second was to educate the Czechs through 
his work as a teacher, writer, and journalist. He realized 
early that Czech intellectual life was dependent on two 
developments: the reawakening which was begun by 


inside the 
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Masaryk’s political career beg: 


te ssetei an DP Aan? .ero 1 ‘ 
elected to the Austrian Parliament. There he began to 


study the position of the Czechs and the other minority 
Pe a | a ee ne 
groups in the empire and found an urgent need for a re- 


distribution of political power. It was necessary to devise 


a way by which the empires many component RTOUDS 
ld live together | | 
couid ve fogemer harmoniously and snare the responsi 
bilities of government Greater nolit Se ae 
uittes OF Povernm Cnt. Lreater Political and Cui al 
tonomy for the Slavs w ve w achieved if the 


regime was to cont 1 existence. That was Masaryk’s 


conception of the proDbiem, and if Was a sound one. 
. ‘ 
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In practice, of course, he could acc mplish nothing 


against an aristocratic German oligarchy and a corrupt 
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bureaucracy, but his efforts in the years before the First 


World War gained him a European reputation. In the 


Hilsner ritual murder case of 1899 he exposed the prc 
i 


judice-ridden administration and the narrow-minded 











bigoiry of its chiefs. Later, 1 Agraam treason trial 
which followed the annexation by Austria of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, he revealed to all Europe the scheming am- 
bitions of a ruling class which overestimated its own 
strength and tried by fraudulent means to extend its 
power in the Balkans. The first case won Masaryk the 
friendship of Jews all over the world and of men of every 
race who abhorred religious and racial prejudice. The 
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second helped him to establish effective contact with the 


southern Slavs and proved him to be the champion of 
certain broad principles rather than a mere defender of 
his country’s interests. 

On the eve of the 
voluntary exile. He saw that no effective reform was ob- 
inside the empire and chose 


of working for the emancipation of his people 


Great War Masaryk went int 
tainable the courageous al- 
ternative 
and other § 
the task were tremendous. Little thought had been given 


slav groups from abroad. The difficulties of 
to the matter before, and no adequate plans existed. The 
foreign offices of the Allies were not acquainted with 
the details of the situation or aware of its urgency. The 
Czech resistance group was without funds and could 
give no material assistance to the cause. 

Masaryk’s genius as a statesman and as an organizer 
was proved in those years, He went first to Geneva, 
then to France and England. His primary task was to 
get a hearing and eventual acceptance of his ideas. To 
this end he believed he must create through the press 
an enlightened public opinion which would first under- 
stand and sympathize and then help him in his work. 
No less necessary was a real agreement with the Allied 
war leaders, which Masaryk achieved through a per- 
sistently historical and sane exposition of his own na- 
tion’s stand. Both his purposes were accomplished when 
his program was made a part of the official war aims. 
His next mission carried him to Russia on the eve of the 
military sutrender and the Bolshevik revolution. In spite 
of the difficulties he encountered there, he succeeded in 
organizing a Czech army which began its journey to the 
western front via Siberia, Japan, and America under his 
personal direction. 

The end of the war found Masaryk in America, rally- 
ing American Czechs and Slovaks to his cause and ex- 
tending his agreement with the American war leaders. 
He was in this country when news came of his election 
to the Presidency of a free Czechoslovak state. 

During the seventeen years of his Presidency Masaryk 
was able to exert unchallenged influence in the state. 
His reputation was tremendous, and his personality soon 
became a tradition among the Czechs. Until his retire- 
ment in 1935 he worked untiringly to make Czechoslo- 
vakia a progressive democracy—as it turned out, the only 
one in Central Europe. Under his guidance and within 
the framework of the constitution, the government 
proved to be the most stable on the Continent and the 








parliamentary system very nearly as well disciplined a; 
that of England or America. 


ASARYK was unquestionably a world figure, and 
his services to the cause of democracy were man; 
His activity as a statesman was his historical contribution. 
In the realm of political theory he made another contri- 
bution which gives immediate pertinence to his memory. 
This was his appraisal of the scientific outlook as t 
really democratic one. Democracy, in his view, meant 
complete outlook on the world and on life. He conceiy 
of it as a condition wherein men live by knowledge and 
principle and order their lives through a concrete aware- 
ness of the nature of things. He saw that what passed 
for democracy in his day did not correspond with his 
idea of it, and he hoped that what he saw was not yet 
its full-blown form. His own concept of a “more pro- 
foundly humanitarian democracy”’ was a departure from 
the traditional concepts of individual irresponsibility 
He saw clearly that one of the great problems of the 
present day was the disintegration of organized group 
and political life, and he felt that the only real chance 
for the formation of a stable political structure and 
ideology lay in making secure the principle of democratic 
authority in society. He pointed out that this principle 
would have to penetrate deeply into the consciousness 
of modern man and become the guide for individual con- 
duct and thought. That meant, of course, a new emphasis 
on the ideal of citizenship, of which he was such a fine 
embodiment. It meant also that democracy could not 
be associated any longer with the middle class, which 
gave it its modern form. Implied in Masaryk’s view is 
the active participation of everyone in the political life 
of the state. Healthy democracy is an organic thing, and 
it becomes the role of the individual to understand its 
cohesive character and to contribute to it. Masaryk sensed 
that anything which works to destroy this basic in- 
tegrity of the social system is eventually itself destroyed, 
but he observed that the increasing complexity of the 
Jarge democratic state does not necessarily foster dis- 
ruptive tendencies; rather it makes the possibilities of 
individual participation in the working of the system 
infinitely greater. 

Education was the crux of the new democratic ideolog) 
and action. The application of knowledge and intelli- 
gence to the conduct of life was democracy itself. An 
accurate appraisal of individual and social relationships 
became, when acted upon, the essence of democratic life. 
Ignorance, on the other hand, was the worst enemy of 
social living. It gave rise to false values and actually built 
the whole structure of social life on a lie. 

These ideas are important today when everyone stands 
confronted with the need of understanding the bases of 
world conflict, and when a wholesale revaluation of 
world ideologies seems required. Masaryk, we feel, still 
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1s real pertinence to the effort. His analysis of the 
sroblem and the solution he envisaged are modern and 
fundamental. It is fitting, therefore, not only to pay him 
mage as an outstanding European statesman but to re- 
mber and study him when we face the questions on 
whose solution our survival actually depends, 


Sun, Sea, and Sand 


BY HORACE SUTTON 


Hamilton, Bermuda 

T HAS been about a year since automobiles were 
| mectinad to Bermuda's roads, and six years since 

e United States came down to build an airfield at one 
end of the island and a naval base at the other. 

These two events have caused marked changes i in post- 
war Bermuda. The colony’s cost of living has risen any- 
where from 68 to 100 per cent. A beach hotel on the 
American plan which charged from $9 to $16 for a 
room and bath in 1939 is currently asking from $16 to 
$35 for the same accommodation. Rooms in the com- 
mercial hotels and rooming houses which were $1.50 
and $2 are $3 and $5 today. Everyone made money dur- 

g the war, and the colony seems to have developed a 

ug complacency which has been resented by visitors. 
Ont of the most barbed criticisms came from Norman 
Bel Geddes, who was here recently and was quoted as 
saying, ““We are continually irritated . . . merely toler- 
ated. Don’t go to Bermuda, just send a check and stay 
at home.” 

Meanwhile, as the Bermudians like to point out, the 
sun, the sea, and the sand are still the same. And today, 
via a Colonial Airlines DC-4 Skycruiser, only three and 
a half hours after leaving New York or Washington you 
can soar over Bermuda's frosty white houses that sparkle 
among the cedar trees like lumps of sugar scattered on 
a lawn. Three air lines are flying in, but the ship service 
is still limited, with no relief in sight until the Queen of 
Bermuda goes back into service sometime next spring. 

Whereas Bermuda formerly had accommodations for 
1,000 tourists, only 1,621 beds are now available for 
occupancy. Less than ten hotels and rooming houses of 
those in operation follow an unrestricted policy. Among 
these are the Summerside, Buena Vista, Fairylands Club, 
Oxford House, New Windsor Hotel, American House, 
Everest Hotel, and Somers Ian. Three of the leading ho- 
tels—the Castle Harbor, the Bermudiana, and the St. 
George—have been purchased by an Anglo-American 
company headed by the Hilton Hotel Corporation, which 
includes among its interests the Plaza in New York and 
the Palmer House in Chicago. The St. George Hotel, the 
only one of the Hilton interests which is 
maintains partial restriction, on a percentage basis. Colo- 


now ope n, 
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nel Joseph Binns, Hilton vice-president, has said, “The 
policy of the Hilton Hotels is to run each hotel in the 
manner best suited to the locality and surroundings.’ 
For the manner of the locality one need only walk up 
Reid Street in Hamilton, a sign on a dingy “tu- 
penny, ha’penny” luncheonette “Koffee Kup— 
Quick Snacks—Restricted Clientele—Upstairs.” Travel 
have used the code 


| 
where 


reads, 


agents knowing of the restrictions 
names Oleander and Hibiscus in requesting accommoda- 
Oleander signi 
eans Jewish. 


tions in Bermuda. 
Gentile; Hibiscus m 
Bermuda's new miniature taxis, of which there are 
several hundred, will be a godsend to anyone who might 
have difficulty making the transition from the speed of 
American living to the horse-and-carriage pace which 
used to prevail here. The cabs charge 40 cents the first 
mile, 20 cents a mile thereafter, and they afford the 
tourist a chance to see more of the sights than he could 


fies the applicant is 


take in on a leisurely carriage ride. 

At Devil's Hole one can drop a hookless fishing line 
into a pool and try to pull up a grouper, a t ttle, or a 
shark. The Angel's Grotto 
side terrace and offers swimming, boating, an 
Descending into the Leamington Caves, one can wander 


serves food on a water- 
d dancing. 


among the stalactites and stalagmites, choose a live lob- 


ster from a subterranean crystal pool, and sit down to 
eat it at the end of the tour ina handsome, cedar-paneled 
tennis on the government courts at Hamilton at $1 an 
hour; an aquarium at The Flats allows one to wa 
the ocean floor in a diving helmet; and the home of Tom 
is open for food and drink. Some 


7 
- 
2 


Moore, the Irish poet, 
hotels have swimming 3 pools, but many people find Ber- 
muda’s greatest attraction in its secluded beach , where 
one can swim in the lime-green sea. Coral peda harge 
arrange to be introduced, but 
are open to all at no cost. 


else, the prices in the shops have gone 


a dollar a day if one can 


most of the south-shore beaches 
Like everything 
sky-high, but they are nevertheless a sx bstantial cut be- 
low prices in the States for the same articles. Perfume ts 
at leat 40 per cent below American eae Fine cash- 
e about $5 
a yard. Argyle socks are $3.50, S ry a fifth. 
hand-carved cedar objects. You can 

bring | home $100 worth of merchandise, including a gal- 


mere cloth costs $16 a yard. British tweeds 
and scotch 


Many shops exhibit 


$ g 
lon of liquor, duty free. Colonial Airlines allows you 

+ ‘e Ronde Lik, af ~~? are lnthec-hores ic 
sixty- S1X pounds, wach, Wu you are no Clotmes-norse, is 
about twice the amount of clothing you would need for 


still kne 


length shorts worn with high stockings, shirt, and tie, an 


a week's stay. The local costume for men 1 
ensemble born of tropical necessity and British severit 

ired, but Ameri 
a deta ! 


Passports and tourist cards are not requ 
proof of citizenship, 


anything from a driver's 


can immigration demands 


which can be established . 
license to a strong argument. 
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Paris, September 12 


O' TOBER will be a crucial month for France. The mu- 
nicipal elections will take place. Under the constitution 


of the Fourth Republ: 
so the municipal balloting becomes an im- 


general elections are not held as fre- 
quently as befor 
portant test of the parties’ strength and popularity. The new 
factor this time is Charles de Gaulle, for the General has 
decided to use the elections as a proving ground for his 
movement, the Rally of the French People. 


’ } 


Unque stionably he has chosen a ropitious moment. It is 


f 
a mistake to think of De Gaulle as a man totally divorced 


from politics, above the battle. His tactical skill in politics 
is no less highly developed than his mastery of military 
tactics. Despite repeated pleas from his friends, De Gaulle 
refused to leave his retreat at Colombcy-les-deux-Eglises 
until two things had happened: the Communists had reached 
the peak of their popular strength, and the United States 
had assumed command of the drive to stop Russia. 

De Gaulle’s original ambition was not to head a simple 
rightist movement. He would have liked to lead the mass of 
the French people away from extremism along that middle 
road which appeals to his logical mind. But the struggle in 
France, as everywhere in Europe, is more and more between 
Jeft and right 
even when revolution takes only the form of nationalization, 


, between revolution and counter-revolution, 
and counter-revolution that of sacrificing everything for an 
American loan. In Europe today the middle of the roac 
grows less and less passable. Because they failed to see this 
the French Socialists have suffered a steady loss of votes. 
For the same reasons De Gaulle has been pushed back into 
the right—to which he had always belonged until the war 
made him leader of the non-party Resistance. 

The General's return from voluntary retirement and his 
decision to enter candidates in the municipal elections were 
carefully timed. The R. P. F. will go before the voters as 
the “party of order,” a title claimed in the past by every 
French movement that set out to ‘stop revolution.” But a 
party of order can only justify its existence in a revolution- 
ary period when the bourgeoisie is terrified by warnings that 
the country is on the edge of violent upheaval. Actually 
France today contains several revolutionary elements, and 
the reference in my last article to the 1789 Convention was 
no mere figure of speech. The Parisians who demonstrated 
before the palace of Louis XVI at Versailles were asking for 
bread. France’s present bread ration has been cut from 250 to 
200 grams a ‘day, and a large part of the population gets even 
less. By October the ration may be cut again, to 150 grams. 
This year’s wheat harvest is the poorest in more than a hun 
dred years. Nor can the country hope for wheat substitutes; 
because of the severe drought the potato crop threatens to be 
seven million quintals below pre-harvest estimates. 

Taken together, all this offers the perfect opportunity 
for the Rally of the French People to present itself as the 


only solution. It has merely to campaign on two issues: | 
danger that the Communists will play on the desperation 
a people threatened by famine, and the government's 

ability to cope with the economic crisis. De Gaulle’s | 
gram becomes very simple—anti-communism and a pr 
dential state. 

The Gaullist propaganda machine seems to have larx 
funds at its disposal; current rumors credit American sourc 
but it is more probable that the contributions come fr 
French business men who, together with the professional 
class and women, form the bulk of his following. De Ga 
has gathered around him a band of able men, notably Ca; 
tant, Soustelle, Pleven, Palewski, and Malraux. Malrau 
literary talent has full play in the propaganda of the R. P. I 
and he appears to be enjoying his role as apostle of acti 
and exponent of the ego. However, in the final analysis th 
main asset of the movement is De Gaulle. Among all the 
historical allusions applied to De Gaulle the most apt 
the remark of Louis Napoleon: “My name is my progran 

All these factors tend to create the impression that th 
Rally of the French People is an irresistible movement. Yet 
Parisians who have just returned from summer vacations 
the provinces tell me that the country is not nearly as ent! 
siastic about De Gaulle as his devoted followers plus cert 
foreign correspondents would have us believe. The Gen: 
himself, recognizing the limitations of his movement, 
cautiously declared that in next month’s elections the R. P. | 
will support candidates, regardless of party affiliation, w! 
join and subscribe to its principles. They are even encour 
aged not to leave their party but rather to become the Geo- 
eral’s “companians in the test of public salvation.” In th: 
way De Gaulle remains above parties—as he has always de- 
sired—and at the same time takes full advantage of their 
support. 

While continuing his attacks on the Communists and his 
denunciations of Russian expansionism, the General realizes 
that he cannot depend solely on American favor—after al 
in France Americans have no votes. In his speech last Sur 
day he came out sharply against both Russia and the Amer. 
can plan to rebuild a strong Germany. De Gaulle und 
stands French opinion, and he is working hard to win t 
broadest kind of backing. Those who hope he will resort tc 
a coup de force if defeated at the polls would do well 
ponder a warning he issued back in 1943: “If there ac 
still any Bastilles left, I think they would do well to ope 
their doors voluntarily. When a fight breaks out between th: 
people and the Bastille, the Bastille always ends up in the 
wrong.” Last week-end a million Parisian workmen demos: 
strated at another historic site; but the Champs de Mars is not 
far from the Place de la Bastille. 

[This is the second of three articles on French politics. I" 
the last Mr. del Vayo will discuss the chances of the left pa 
ties in the October elections.} 
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The Totalitarian Myth 
LAST DAYS OF HITLER. By 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. The Macmillan 
ympany, $3. 


4a 


1 


[IKE most other forms of writing, 
L history is today pretty much a 
lected art. A brilliant professional 
formance like H. R. Trevor-Roper’s 
e Last Days of Hitler’’ is for that 
yn the more welcome and reassur- 
And Trevor-Roper'’s triumph is all 
more astonishing because it 13 
eved, not at the ly easy 


1¢ Of writing about the past, but at 


comparatively 


tougher and more complex disci- 
ne of contemporary history. 
In his capacity as intelligence officer 
vor-Roper was ordered in Septem- 
1945, to imvestigate the circum- 
es surrounding the death of Hitler. 
interrogated those who survived the 
ist fantastic days in the bunker, scru- 
rized all the evidence with a critical 
e, and put tegether as well as anyone 
what actually took place in Hitler's 
ast days. But the brilliance of ‘The Last 
Days of Hitler” lies not just in its 
culous sifting of evidence and re- 
truction of the crime—a re which 
good private eye could do—but in 
e historical imagination which brings 
the events to life and puts them in an 
nost Classic setting. 
Trevor-Roper's characterizations of 
Nazi leaders are so precise, pene- 
trating, amd almost lapidary that it is 
rd to think they will be seriously 
revised in years to come. Himmler, 
credulous, indecisive, the real dupe of 
the Nordic Goebbels, the 
jesuitical intellectual; Bormann, the 
stent schemer; Goring, the tired 
voluptuary: as Trevor-Roper sketches 
them, the apparent inconsistencies 
which have long puzzled students of the 
Nazi nightmare fall into place. His 
ecial dramatic triumph lies in the con- 
faa ation of Hitler, that man of de- 
monic will, and Albert Speer, the 
honest technocrat who liked to build 
and thought that politics were irrele- 


~ 
vant. 


nonsense, 





They were the worst and the best in 


Germany. Yet, as Trevor-Roper con- 
cludes, in a sense “Speer is the real 
criminal of Nazi Germany. . . . His 
keen intelligence diagnosed the nature 
of Nazi eoveieinins 
and policy; he saw and despised the 


the: 


amd the mutations 


Lal 


personalities around him; he heard 
outrageous orders and understood their 
fantastic ambitions; but he did nothing 
Supposing politics to be irrelevant, he 
rin aside, and built roads and 
bridges and factories, while the logical 
consequences of government by mad- 
men emerged.” 

Th set ng his focus is the death of 
Hitler, Trevor-Roper throws off many 
fascinating insights about the nature 
s book corrob- 
orates the conclusion of the United 
States Strategic Bombing 
the Nazi economy was never fully con- 
centrated on war production and that 
“total mobilization” 
in the eye of Goebbels. He also develops 
theory Seine the impossi bility 


anism. Once you have 


of Nazi dictatorship 


Survey that 


remained a gleam 


a striking 
of real totalitari 
government by irresponsible absolutism, 


he argues, then “every man whose posi- 


tion makes him either strong or vulner- 
able must peo himself against su 
prise by reserving from the common 


pool whatever power he has managec 
to acquire. Thus there is, im the end, no 
common pool at all.” The stru 
the German state, tar from being “‘py- 





2 
ramidal” or “monolithic,”’ became in- 


stead a confusion of private empires, 


private armies, and private intelligence 
services. 
Trevor-Roper does not refuse the op 


portunities for irony and moral tudg: 
ment in which his material abounds 
Thirty-three years old and an Oxford 
don, he has clearly set himself in the 

school of Gibbon. But the result -is 
not the flatulent historical prose of aa 
Arthur Bryant or the hopped-up rheto 
a Gueda 


transpositio on oO! 


ric of 





into contemporary English. Like ever 





thing else about “The Last 
Hitler,” it is an astonis 





sounding success. 
ARTHUR M 


Prelude to Planning 
AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RE- 
SOURCES. A Twentieth Centu 

Fund Survey Which Includes Esti- 
1960. By J. Fred 
Dewhurst and Associates. Twen- 

tieth Century Fund. $5. 
MERICANS have recently emerged 
. A from a great war victorious—with 


mates for 1950 and 


homes and factories undamaged, almost 

power, much the 
highest national income not only in the 
world but in 
virtually full employment. Yet they are 
and filled with forebodings 


lack confidence in their economic 


unrivaled military 


their own history, and 
ill at ease 
They 

bs their anxiety justified? The recent 
blication of this detailed and scho 
commentators 


put 
arly study has led some 
hat 


cer = F +h =_— 
to assert that it 1s not, for the volun 


not only shows, on the basis of a great 
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SOW aown, and INGUSELY IS aalcacy 


ghly mechanized 

America’s Needs and Resources” 
that we car still expand 
all the 


} },} 


our production- f we satisfy 


wants and reasonable needs of the 
population The authors of the report 


nai £ +) ¢ msal at ¢ 
estimate the size of the population in 


1950 and in 1% ). They make a con- 
servative guess at what the national 
product is likely to be tn those years. 
In 1950, according to this estimate, the 


national product will be a little more 


than a third larger than it was in 1940 
ofr, in money terms, $204 billion; it was 
$200 billion in 1946. Y 
that 10 marked change 


in the distribution of 


et, assuming 
there will be 
swe aa } 
income and that 


7, 


people will continue to buy according 
those at the bottom of 
the scale lack 
minimum of health and decency” as 
defined in standard family budgets. The 


deficiency in 1950 would be 11 per cent 


to their means, 


will still enough for a 


of the total output; in 1960 it would be 

per cent. And progress need not stop 
even when everyone had been brought 
up to the minimum—a level which 
most readers of this article would find 
scanty indeed. 

So far so good, but if this report is 
used only for purposes of reassurance 
that if we conduct our affairs in the 
future as we have in the past we shall 
have no cause for worry, the effort put 
into it will have been largely wasted. 
And in any case curves on charts show- 
ing trends of rising income are not 
sufficient to quell popular fears of eco- 
nomic disaster. 

No sensible person has ever sup- 
posed that want has been abolished in 
America or that will not be 
enough for all of us to do if human 
needs are well satisfied. Unemployment 
in 1932, 1921, or any other period did 
not spring from the fact that there 
were too many goods in the hands of 
those who needed them most. The fear 
that the nation might be equipped to 
produce more than people would need 
or want is a bogyman of the economic 


there 


nursery. 
“America’s Needs and Resources” 
does not go into these questions. It does 
not show and does not pretend to show 
how we may avoid depressions and un- 
employment; it does not prove that 
production and wealth will actually 
grow in the future as they have in the 


t only that the increase is pos- 


Let us look at America’s needs and 
resources from another point of view. 
Suppose, instead of passively accept- 
ing historical trends as the pattern of 
the future, we assumed that everyone in 
the country should have adequate food, 
shoes, clothing, houses, transportation, 
schools, doctors, hospitals, recreation, 
government services. Suppose we recog- 
nized that, in view of the spotty record 
of the past and the shoriages of the 


present, this consummation could be 
brought about only by careful planning. 
< é 


The first necessity would be a careful 
survey of the facts—and that is what 
this report provides. In chapter after 
chapter experts demonstrate in detail 
what the needs will be in many fields; 
they show what big jobs remain to be 
done in satisfying even minimum re- 
quirements. They indicate that at the 
lower levels of income the major lack 
will be food; 
medical care, and so on. They point 
out the large government expenditures 
that would be required. They show that 
with an intelligent foreign-trade policy 
we would not lack the necessary raw 
materials, and that the question of how 
much we can produce depends on the 
rate of increase of output per man-hour 
and the number of hours worked. 

These facts have little value as pre- 
diction; they have enormous value as a 
definition of the problem. The report is 
like a map of the topography of a re- 
gion which the invader is about to 
enter. It does not tell us where we shall 
go, but it does tell us what we are 
likely to find if we follow any given 
route. The rest is up to us. 

The right way to deal with anxiety 
about the 
right way to deal with any other anx- 
iety, is not to pretend that everything 
will come out all right but to formulate 
and carry through a program based on 
a careful and balanced survey of the 
facts. 

It may be too late now to prevent 
the recession which is likely to follow 
the present inflation of prices and 
profits. But it is not too late to plan 
against the depression which will prob- 
ably come when the backlogs of de- 
mand for commercial housing and auto- 
mobiles are satisfied. 


at other levels housing, 


economic future, like the 
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Three Poets 

POEMS OF DEDICATION. By Ste 
phen Spender. Random House. $2. 

LOVE POEMS. By George Barker. The 
Dial Press. $2. 

LAMENT FOR THE SLEEPW ALKER 
By Dunstan Thompson. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $2.50. 

EADING the three latest books of 
Barker, and Thonp- 
son—in left me with an 
abnormous feeling. It was as strange a: 


that. I felt as if I had traveled throu 


Spender, 
order- 


si 


that 


resemblance, decreasing in the ratio of 
one to one-half to one-quarter, was no- 
ticeable mainly through the coars 
ing of the features. The resemblance 
largely a mystery, 
Thompson being present in his poems 
the most corporeally, and Spender t 
least. The less poet, the more poem. 
Spender, like Barker and Thomp 

writes of course from his own experi. 


hysical 
phy 


ence, his own feelings. But whereas 
Barker, to a large extent, and Thompson, 
almost entirely, write from their fe 
ings, Spender writes from his feels 
The feelings are more important than 
the poct who feels them, simply because 
they are the bridge from poet to reader. 
Both can feel; they have that capacity in 
common. And if they do, understanding 
is at least possible. For the poet and the 
tive process: through the medium of the 
poem the poet relates his own experi- 
ence to universalized experience; through 
the medium of the poem the reader 
relates the universalized experience to 
his own experience. In that process 
lies the marriage of true minds in which 
both poet and reader are dissolved and 
only the poem remains. 

Spender is one of the few poets to- 
day who can make his experience h 
reader's experience. Comparing his new 
book with his previous one, “Ruins and 
Visions,” one can locate the general di- 
rection of his development. The main 
theme of the previous volume was sep.- 
ration, the struggle to relate himself to 
something larger than himself: the 


+ 


poetry derived from the struggle—not 
merely his own—and from the mis- 
understanding of it. In the new poems 
the theme is meeting—sometimes not 
quite meeting but correlation, connec- 
tion: the poetry is in the coming to- 
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In the X oems people, 
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ers the Outer WOric ine eye is also 


as the ear is time. (Compare 
use of eye sy s in The Hol- 
Men.) To a time-ridd ivilization, 
er’s te on the visible and 





is a virtue, just as his refusal 
irrender to facile sound (Barker, 
mpson) is a virtue. But notwith- 
iding that, the meaning of a poem 

t be expressed through sound, which 

) poetry what current is to electricity. 
1en Spender writes, ‘The core of the 

Is these twin spheres of eyes,” the 
sound annihilates any meaning the lines 
night possibly convey. Another poem 
(Lost) is inactivated by two bad rhymes 
hich dissociate sound and meaning. 
Still other poems, while intellectually 
eveloped from stanza to stanza, fail 
tuse the sound does not bring the 
eaning close enough to the surface to 
reate the current without which the 
il effect of the poem becomes inhib- 

} 


This inhibition, the central fault 


of many of the poems, occurs when, 


relationship of part to part and parts 
to the whole ts not established. Then 
his metaphors sound forced and con- 
trived; and it is the sound that tells 
the reader they are untrue. Spender also 
misuses run-on lines, sometimes to the 
int where a six-line stanza can be 
written just as well in three lines. It is 
significant that when his meaning is 
directly personal, as in the third 
sianza of Midsummer, sound and mean- 
ing are beautifully fused. 
On the whole, however, the new 


poems are more controlled and tradi- 


tional; many of them contain their 
meanings more surely; and the general 
tone is less imperative than it is in 
“Ruins and Visions.” The advance is 
clear, and that, in terms of Spender’s 
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development, is n € important than 
the at eration that Ruins and 
Visi conta more examples of his 
best work, if also more of his worst, 
than the present collection. In the 
meantime, we have some half-dozen 
zood poems—~a large number—of which 


I would call the sixth poem of Elegy 
for Margaret and The Trance the most 
successful. I prefer the former—it is 
i 


be sf but a 


The Trance is more quotable 


one ot open de stanza 


{rom 


To that deep care we are committed 
Beneath the wildness of our flesh 
And shuddering horror of our dream, 
Where unmasked agony is permitted 
Our bodies, stripped of clothes that seem, 
And our souls, stripped of beauty’s mesh, 
Meet our 
witted. 


true selves, their charms out- 


George Barker's new poems do not, 
at least to me, reveal anything new in 
his poetic development. He is still al- 
most all ear. He still produces orches- 
trations of sounds which move from and 
to the never-never land of the senses. 
At his best, the sounds reverberate on 
the senses of the reader, freeing them 
for a moment of physical weight like 
music, but as poetry, dissolving the fear 
rather than clarifying the meaning of 
the experience. 

But it is seldom that “Love rises 
from her bed of senses.’’ More often 
than not, Barker’s meaning is so thin, 
sO inexact, at times so empty, that his 
sound becomes disenchanted and breaks 
up, exposing a mere collection of now 
uninflated words, they 
mean nothing, give the lie to the emo- 
tion that produced them. Most of the 
poems are all electricity and no current. 
When he writes, “I also go down all 
roads and/ Ask everything why,” the 
reader can only conclude that to ex- 
press a thought so badly must mean 


which, since 


that it is not true. 

Barker's love poems come in cycles; 
there are four of them, twenty-four 
poems, most of which can be read as 
fast as the eye cam run. The best are in 
the Fourth Cycle where the sound mses 
to a distracted wail and his subjection to 
the burden of his experience is com- 


municated. 

Barker must find a way out of what he 
calls his ‘mnemonic room,” the prison 
of his own experience. Right now, his 
endeavor to do so is unsuccessful; 


manufactures meanings 


rit Uy 4ic just 
when he tries to find the larger connec- 
tion. He is aware of his dilemma. One 
can only wait and see and, if one is 
concerned about poetry, hope hard. 

The promise of Dunstan Thompson's 
first book is to no computable extent 
fortified by “Lament for the Sleepwalk- 
er.’ He is so far only a thick shadow 
of Barker—and of Whitman. Thomp- 
son's poems do not, even in terms of 
syund, free themselves from the bur- 
den of their author's experience. They 
are sodden with sound; they never rise 
from the sensual floor, They get under 
the reader's feet; he steps on them. His 
eye is unable to crawl its way through 
them on its fool's errand to the brain. 
Thompson is concerned only with his 
own feelings, which he sees through a 
landscape of sex so befurbelowed, fes- 
tooned, and tricked out with poetic 
claptrap that when he writes “Guilt like 
a rust enamels me,” the reader—this 
reader—must, while removing the slag 
from his brain, substitute “gilt.” 

Especially in the longer 
Thompson's form is sloppy; he indulges 
in empty trickery with unconscionable 
aplomb, and writes lines which, short 
or long, jerk along to nowhere while 
his sleepwalker goes ‘from one bed to 
another in search of himself.’’ The end- 
ings of the poems—their proof—are 
forcéd, unarrived-at, and to all poetic 
purpose, dishonest. Failing to communi- 
cate through sexual imagery a general 
feeling, his poems become as snper- 
sonal as sex. At the very least, one 
thinks, he could, in the words of 
Shakespeare's Duke in “Measure for 
Measure,” “let the devil/ Be sometime 
honor'd for his burning throne.” But 
eventually, he must, in order to find 
out where he is, get out of bed. 

H. P. LAZARUS 


P oems 


Labor and Politics 

HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Philip S. Foner. International 
Publishets. $4.50. 


R. FONER has covered the his- 

tory of the labor movement from 
the colonial period to the 1880's. It is 
a competent work, although the reader 
schooled in labor history will not find 
many new facts. The material and its 
division are generally similar to earlier 
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works in the field, except that Dr. Pone; 
has included some information on slays 
rebellions. 

The author's purpose is to interpre 
American labor history and to demo: 
strate that the thesis evolved by the W; 
consin School—Professor John R. Com. 
mons and his students—is erroneous 
This thesis is that the American worker; 
is not inclined to be class conscious, that 
he is interested in pursuing limited ob- 
jectives, such as improvements in wage 
and working conditions, and that he 
avoids independent political action and 
is, instead, inclined to follow a policy 
of pressure politics. Contemporary 
events, the author argues, have “com 
pletely exploded this analysis of the 
history of the American labor move 
ment.” But have they? 

The Wisconsin School has never 
argued that common action of Sabor 
skilled and unskilled, was not possible 
Too many examples of such action « 
be found in the four volumes of Com. 
mons’s History to demonstrate that such 
a charge is unwarranted. Nor has it a: 
gued that labor is not or has not been 
active politically. Moreover, the conclu- 
sions reached by the Wisconsin Schoo! 
are presented not as eternal dogmas but 
as generalizations based upon the obser 
vation of certain tendencies. Nowhere in 
the Commons History is the assump- 
tion made that the future must inevi- 
tably resemble the past. Yet those wh 
advocate a new course must demon- 
strate its advisability by a preponderance 
of evidence. 

It is incorrect to maintain that Gom- 
pers opposed political action, or that 
such was the view of the Wisconsin 
School. Being essentially a labor Jeade: 
and not an armchair philosopher, Gom- 
pers could, if conditions made it neces- 
sary, change his mind. It was under 
his leadership that the modern trac 
unions embarked upon their first large- 
scale political activity, and the contem- 
porary labor movement, despite its 
three-fold increase im membership, still 
follows the pressure policies of Gom- 
pers. Take away the trimmings, and it 
becomes clear that both the Citizens’ 
and the C. I. O. Political Action Com- 
mittees were the Gompers Labor Rep- 
resentation Committee of 1906 on an 
expanded scale. The demise ef the 
Citizens’ Political Action Committee 
and the official drawing away of the 
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y the W rtainly, the labor movement has in- 
n R. Con 1 its political activity, and 
erroneou: y to increase it still further in the 
an worker -e. However, this has occurred be- 
cious, that of the growing mportance of 
imited ol ernment in collective bargaining, the 
sin shme of programs of socia 
d that |} and the belief that government 
ction b ts fis | and tax Oi es, en 
ya pe ge full emplo t. To American 


Ave 1g increased job and social security 
is : ot of replacing the social system 
or move Dr. Foner’s attempt at Marxian in- 

sretation is more ambitious than 
las ne essful. The facts of American labor 
of Sabor nistory are not so easily fitted into a 


possil rustean bed of Marxist dogma 
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1e conc! ‘te only thing that makes Anna 

in Sch Kavan’s “The House of Sleep” 

ygmas | Doubleday, $2.50) worth writing 

the obser ibout—nothing makes it worth read- 

owhere 1g—is the point of view it shares wit! 

» assumy a considerable section of our literary 

ust ine ilture, the most ‘advanced’’ section, America on 


hose w! rat madness is a normal or even a 
+ dem« uther better-than-normal way of life EXISTENTIALISM 
ynderance Although Miss Kavan's book is called 
a novel, it has no single characteristic 
hat Gom f fiction—no narrative, no characters, 

or that 20 insight into or enlargement of our 
WV isconsi ommon reality. In fact, it deliberately 
or Jeader ivoids reality except in so far as it uses 


er, Gon words which, however arbitrarily ar- 


EXISTENTIALISM 


on . terse a) 


it neces unged, yet manage to evoke fleeting 
as under glimpses of a momentarily recognizable 


*rn tra universe. A kaleidoscope of the subjec- 
rst large tive states of an increasingly disordered ee se oe er 
‘ contem nind, recorded half as if from within A? your Bookstere, or order from 






spite 1 the sick mind itself and half as if 


etl . . ' 
ship, still through the eye of an outsider much 
of Gom-| too closely identified with her subject, 
s, and The House of Sleep’’ seems to me to 


Citizer have been published only by virtue of pe any agg m 
on Com- ur utter confusion as to what life and LIMITED Pteese esné me copies of EXISTENTIALISM 
bor Rep- terature are all about. I haven't the EDITION JEAN-PAUL SARTRA, at $275 per copy. Encio 
© on an slightest idea what it means to be told ORDER are $.. 

af the of such a pretentious piece of non-com- NOW! NAME 
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“Tie House of Sle describes in the 
might-tume lancuave certain critical stages 
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m the develonmment of one 
No interp 


of ths dream tongue 


man being retation needed 


we all, as a ma’ 


ter of course, have spoken in sleep an | 


childhood: but for the sake of absolute 


clearness a short paragraph at the head 
of each section indicates the correspond- 


ing day situation. 


Every sentence of this statement in- 
vites examination. It is the second sen- 
tence, however, that reveals the serious 
misapprehension under which Miss 
Kavan has conceived her book. 
lieving that human life is a tension be- 
tween the two polarities of reason and 
non-reason and that non-rationality, 
instead of being an element in the hu- 
man composition that normally is and 
should be under the dominion of rea- 
son, asserts an “at least equal” author- 
ity with reason, Miss Kavan sets her- 
self finmly against our common social 
view. She distinctly refuses the usual 
attitude whereby the whole test of 
health lies in this delicate matter of 
degree, the attitude which says that 
when a person's non-reason approaches 
even a 50 per cent dominion over his 
reason it means that the person is sick 
and of only questionable use to society. 

As to the sentences that follow this 
one, they too make rather singular as- 
sumptions. When Miss Kavan writes, 
“at might, under the negative in- 
fluence,” one is moved to ask her why 
negative; what makes night negative? 


For be- 


' 


And hen she continues, 


radiations of 


sub- 
a different 
kind,’ one wants to know what is meant 
I diation of any kind. In 
t of Mis 


up} Kavan’s affirmation that 
it night most human beings die and 
are born,’ one asks for statestics; and 
in port of Miss Kavan’s assertion 


that her text is written im the “dream 
a matter of course, 


tongue we all, as 

have spoken in sleep and childhood” 
one inguires whom Miss Kavan means 
by “we all.” Certainly, even as a matter 


very much owt of course, this reviewer 
never capable of an infant- or 
sleep-speech of such fineness as the fol- 
‘the blessed genti who walk 
about in the light gazing with bliss- 
ful eyes of still, eternal dearness The 
perennially clear eye of the Heaven- 
Born opens to a stare of shockingly 
bright moonlight. The eye is located 
at presumptive Godheight so that the 
terrestrial globe is seen as if from an 
airplane cruising over it at about three 
thousand feet.” And I pick my passage 
at random; there are others of an even 
more exacerbated delicacy. 

But, as I say, none of this would be 
worth stopping over were Miss Kavan's 
book only an isolated instance of its 
kind, unrelated to the culture of our 
time. Actually, the author of “The 
House of Sleep” not only has a distin- 
guished reputation both in her own 
England and in this country but also 
speaks for an attitude that is finding a 
frighteningly wide adherence among 
our literary advance guard. Almost in 
the degree that our popular writing 
has moved more and more into the 
power realm and tried to mold itself 


was 
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into an instrument to control 
of the most immediate realities, our ar 
literature has moved more and more in: 
the realm of shadow and dreams a 
substitute for the grimness « 


a wor 


} 


tried to 
reality the poetry of non-rationality. Th 
very people who are in the advance 


guard of complaint that ours is a schiz | 


phrenic society have themselves, 
seems, little better than schizophrenia to 


offer as a cure. DIANA TRILLING 


In Brief 


DR. CAMPBELL’S DIARY OF 4A 
VISIT TO ENGLAND IN _ 1775 
Newly Edited from the MS by Jame: 
L. Clifford. With an Introduction by 
S. C. Roberts. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

HOMAS CAMPBELL was an Irish 
clergyman moved in his own smal! 
way by the same kind of curiosity which 
led Boswell and Walpole to record 
their impressions of men and manners 
Most of his short diary is concerned 
with what he saw and heard on one vis‘ 
to London, and the history of the man 
script is almost as strange as the docu- 
ment itself. Completely unknown fo: 
some three-quarters of a century after it 
was written, it was printed, in part, 

Australia in 1854, and the book, becaus: 

so little was known about it, came to b: 

regarded by some students as a hoax. A 

few years ago, however, the relentles 

persistence of Professor Clifford s: 

ceeded in locating the manuscript in th: 

Mitchell Library of Sydney, where 

had lain uncatalogued for years. H: 

has now printed it in full with an a: 
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and records sev- 


nown sayings in unfamiliar 


In at least two famous instances 
bell either heard or at least re- 
red sayings as iched in 
age a good deal more Rabelaisian 


iny attributed <i Boswell to ‘the 
great moralist,”” and one pronounce- 
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Music 


HE last of the books on my 
for review is Kolodin’s new edition 
his “Guide to Recorded Music” 
ubleday, $3.50), which I would 
no need of concerning myself with 
iny more than with the later editions 
Hall’s “Record Book”) if even one 
the reviews of the first edition that I 
1w in 1941 had put on record an ade- 
ate description of what I read in the 


ghness which leaves very 


obscure references une xpl 
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desk 


JA. 
Kolodin’s include elimina- 
n of inconsequential errors of the 
that are unavoidable in such a 
npilation (one of the readers whom 
e thanks for pointing them out might 
tell him that the Bach Toccata in D 
recorded by Pessl is the same work as 
Toccata and Fugue in D recorded 
Landowska). But also eliminated is 
in erroneous statement of a different 
and not inconsequential kind. Concern- 
» the Beecham recording of Mozart's 
Symphony K. 201 Kolodin wrote in 
i941: “It has been my reaction, after 
ring Beecham’s more recent perform- 
nces of this work, that the interpreta- 
n he recorded was a transitional one, 
iding toward the conception he holds 
ay.” I knew of no Beecham per- 
rmances of K. 201 in this country 
ufter the recording; an accidental mect- 
g with Beecham enabled me to ascer- 
tain that there had been none; and other 
inquiries established the fact that neither 
Beecham nor Columbia had received 
trom England a sample pressing of a 
new recording that Kolodin might have 
heard. The statement appeared, then, to 
| be an example of the interesting points 


revisions 


Cc. 











1 rf can > about imagined 
naterial 

Ano example was the statement 
that tollowed in 1941, about Kous 

zky's recording of K. 21 that 

Koussevit has incorporated many 
the virtuous elements o B n 
con t10n 1 5 per man ints 
also is not in the new edition; but still 
present is the similar state it that 
Beecham’s more re recorded per 
forman of Mozart's K. 338 “ts the 
anipents nception of the work, not 
as Koussevitzky’s seems to me, a dupl 
ate of the previous Beecham recor 
ing.” it makes interesting reading; but 


as I observed once, try to imagii 


sevitzky listenin 


performance, if at all, 1 
other than to 
still, try li 


show how de did it; better 


stening to 


> 


and the old Beecham recorded perfo 
noes of K. 338. Listen merely to the 
two statements of the opening phrase 
of the Andante movement—to the 
sharply clipped staccatos of Kousse 
vitzky, then to the same notes held 
longer aad released without sharp clip- 
ping by Beecham (and note that I am 
talking about such objectively verifiable 
! 


physical facts, not about subjective eval- 


uations of th 


ese c constitute 
r oh mane 
of the many dissit 


} . 
tney 


one j nilarities in the 
actual styles of the two performances 
that represent the differences in the 
two conductors and their feeling about 
the music—Koussevitzky’s style brisk, 


ham’s 


chirpy; Beec 
ciously elaborating. 


slower-moving, spa- 
And it 
t you will hear, not 
similarities of a copy and 
Now my reason for 
details is that they 
cut and striking examples of Kolodin’ 
method nena it the book. And I 
should add that the method is a norma! 
one of Kolodin’s writing 
notes for the works p 


is Such dis- 
similarities tha 
, 
its Original. 
discussing these 


. 
are especially clear- 






his program- 


erformed by the 





New Friends of Music, for example, 
have been a profusion of points about 


them which I have had to conclude 


were 
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The NATION 


Letters to the Editor 


Spanish Canvas 


i @ Tei r, rece 

A , 
The Nation 67 its recipient, was written 
i } , , ; af ae 
Swo nionths ato bya } dle student trav- 
eling in Spain. ht it sheds on 


Franco's don. , we print at now, 
despite the delay from the time of 
writing. | 

Dear —: Yesterday at five o'clock in 


the afternoon my Harvard friend and 
I crossed the border into France after 
a trip of exactly two weeks in Spain— 
one week in Pamplona and a week in 
Madrid. To write all or even half of 
my impressions would be impossible. 
So much can happen in two weeks, 
averaging twenty hours a day of more 
or less complete consciousness. 

Since we arrived ia San Sebastian on 
the evening of the referendum, per- 
haps that story should be dealt with 
first. Of the cities we visited in Spain, 
San Sebastian was the most thoroughly 
propagandized. Our dinner at the smail 
hotel near the station was accompanied 
by alternate male and female voices 
delivering their message from the na- 
tional radio network. It was all very 
interesting for a newcomer to a gov- 
erament-police-controlled state. With 
our caido we learned of the order pre- 
vailing in Spain in the midst of a chaotic 
world; with bacalao, a recounting of the 
atrocities committed by the foreign- 
dominated republic; with chulets, a 
panegyrie on the success of the regime 
in aid ef farmers, workers, Catholics, 
teachers, mothers, et cetera; with des- 
sert, a warning that a vote “Si was a 
vote for Spain, a vote “No” a vote 
for foreign intervention, killing of 
children, destruction of homes and 
churches, and all the rest. By the time 
we Lad finished our coffee the entire 
process had started again. 

By 11 p. m. we were exploring the 
handsome streets of San Sebastian. 
Each smooth blank spot of wall be- 
tween the steel-shuttered stone fronts 
was “decorated” with small (2’ x 4’), 
thin, well-glued announcements. There 
were some dozen different types. Each 
was headed by a designating word— 
Catholic, Student, Worker, Spaniard, 
Soldier, Woman, et cetera—and each ex- 
plained the benefit of a “Si” vote for 
the people falling under the various 
categories. There were no posters ask- 


gative vote. This all was 
very interesting at first sight. 

Midnight found us trying to pay for 
cafe of the ecction of the 
city where the streets are narrow and 
without sidewalks. We had been talk- 
ing about life in America with the 
family at the next table while at other 
tables people were playing cards, drink- 
ing milk, beer, coffee, wine, Of sipping 
cognac. With some shouts and the roar 
of a truck motor several bundles of 
colored circulars were pitched from a 
shovel into the open doorway. No one 
rose to pick one up. The card game con- 
tinued without interruption while few 
even looked toward the door. There 
were, however, several smiles as S—— 
walked to the front of the cafe to get 
a sampling of the multicolored papers. 

Later when we went out imto the 
streets we found them littered with the 
same colored papers. At this time oc- 
curred the only unpleasant incident. 
While we were watching a Falange 
worker pasting a poster on the wail, one 
of the men from the truck approached us 
and asked, ‘Do you come here to fight 
us?” Before I could answer one of his 
more sober friends told him to keep 
quiet and leave the foreigners alone. 
The people walking in the streets were 
paying no attention to the truck with 
its men, shovels, and colored papers. 
The first night in Spain was a realistic 
portent of what was to follow in the 
next two weeks. 

I must omit the detail and write a 
few general impressiors before I close. 
I talked to people of all classes in 
Spain. We rode third class to Madrid 
and first class back. We had a beer at 
Cuatro Caminos and a cognac at the 
“Palace.” I should guess that one per- 
son in eight with whom I talked was 
in favor of the regime of Franco. That 
is not to say that the other seven were 
in favor of a civil war to put him out. 
Everyone seems very much afraid that 
something will happen to deprive his 
family of food. The failure to vote in 
the referendum brought a fine of a 
week's salary. A brush with the police 
would be even more serious for a man 
without savings. 

Franco is right. He has brought or- 
der to Spain—by forbidding all op- 
position. Never have I seen so many uni- 
formed police. There are nearly always 
two or three in sight. The largest group 


of police I happened to see at one tim 
was in the line for bullfight tickets 
see Manolete on July 15. Since early 
in the morning people had been lined 
up the length of several blocks; some 
had been there all night. At 10 a. m 
when the ticket window opened, about 
seventy-five uniformed police formed 
their own line in front. As the police 
were served, others entered. The resal< 
price of tickets for that fight was triple 
the official price. Some of the public be. 
gan to complain and surge forward, but 
when the clubs came out of the holsters 
they fell back into their previous order! 
line and waited for what was left of the 
public ticket sale. 

The Spanish newspapers make in. 
teresting reading—till you get used te 
them. They specialize in describing the 
chaos of strikes and starvation in demo- 
cratic Europe. The July 4 news from th: 
United States explained the barbar 
American way of celebrating its in- 
dependence with 300 deaths. Onl; 
Argentina receives a good press, bu 
among the people jokes about the re. 
cent visit of Sefiora Perén are 
popular. 

There is so much more to tell if ther: 
were time: the way the people smi! 
and put their index finger to their right 
eye in a knowing way when you mention 
the official referendum returns, th 
equally knowing smiles as they read 
their newspapers, the poorly stocked 
bookstore windows, the shop window: 
filled to overflowing, the restaurant i 
Madrid where a dinner costs the week’ 
wage of a factory worker. There was th: 
Falangist in Pamplona who warned m: 
that the two evils of democracy wet 
free elections and free press (but I r 
spected him more than the professor 
Madrid who assured me that both pres 
and elections were free in Spain). Thext 
was the entrance of Franco into th 
President's box at the bullring in Madric 
with the wholly unsuccessful attempt ¢! 
a few to start the chant ‘Franco, Franco 
Franco,” and the huge headlines in th 
Madrid newspapers the next day « 
claiming the applause and shouts 0! 
“Franco” at the bullfights of che di 
before! I could go on and on, but ther 
is not time. 

We left Spain as we entered, stop 
ping at the same hotel in San Sebastias 
During dinner the same radio was bla: 
ing the same propaganda. This was thi 
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September 20, 1947 
th anniversary (July 18) of the 
sade of Franco and Spain against 
foreign intervention 
.¢ radio harangue was no longer in- 
ng as it had been the first day. 
as a pleasure to hear the beginning 
a period of music as the speech 
:ded with the usual “Viva Franco, 
trriba Espatia.” 
As I reread my letter I am afraid you 
| get the impression that Spain was 
yt pleasant for an American visitor. 
On the contrary, Spain is the most in- 
teresting country with the most friendly 
people I have ever seen. Everywhere we 
ere treated like old friends in spite of 
1¢ official attitude that most foreigners 
are enemies of Spain. 


A 
J. EAGLETON 
Paris, July 20 


The Ingersoll Association 

l Sirs: The Robert G. Ingersoll 

Memorial Association was incorporated 
rider the laws of the State of New 

York on February 19, 1947. 

The purpose of the association is to 
make of the birthplace of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, on Seneca Lake, at Dresden, 
Yates County, New York, a museum to 

> open to the public during the sum- 

- months of each year, and, in due 

irse, to build an additional structure 

house original Ingersoll manuscripts, 


Dow. 
ea 


photographs, historical documents, let- 

and other memorabilia, which 

vould be placed on permanent ex- 
oitio’.. 

The house was originally opened as a 
museum on August 11, 1921, but has 
seen closed during the war period. The 
association plans to reopen the house 

August 11, 1948, which will mark 

115th anniversary of Ingersoll’s 

The object of the current member- 
ship campaign is to raise sufficient funds 
to complete the work of restoration of 
the house in time for that opening. 
Contributions to the association are de- 
ductible from the income tax. 

In this current era, when totalitarian 
enslavement by church and state threat- 
ens from every side, the association 
hopes that this little birthplace will 
stand as a beacon of intellectual light, 
liberation, and inspiration to all seeking 
treedom for the person, the mind, and 
the spirit. 

The Robert G. Ingersoll Memorial 
Association, Inc., cordially invites the 
teaders of The Nation to membership 
in the association, and to active par- 
ticipation in its work. For further de- 
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NOTICE! 


» Mr. X. 


puzzie man wv e selected ¢ e basis 
ACROSS 

1 Where crustacea lie? (7) 

5 Pert manner? (7) 

9 Loaded thus? Refrain from it! (T) 

10 Even a liar can be brainy. (7) 

11 To lift from the lateral. (5) 

12 Well-read passag Robe ») 

14 Come back to Erin to see 2 


lake. (4) 

15 This caretaker has 
the end. (7) 

18 We go out from the middle in eit 
direction. (3) 

20 Comparatively easy. (3) 

21 Contrived to have the clamps take! 
off? (7) 

23 I repeat, it’s a bird! (4) 

6 It sounds anti-nose-counting, 
actually is in agreement. (9) 

28 Good at 8 down. (5) 

29 Did we once pay this, but tire of 
quickly? (7) 

30 Drink wine for a bracer? (7) 

31 Is it against the law to do this 
the Commander-in-Chief more thar 
once? (7) 

32 Found in coils, wherever rocks 


are. (7) 


DOWN 


Struck with the trimming on my 
trousers? (6) 

Get aboard to go here. (6) 

Stews about 14’s return, (9) 


Angered, in a way. (7) 


as 


# Co bo 


puzzies cons ed Dy Mr. Y in ¢ 
a y ‘ 
peti Tal i \ > ez c ssw mr | 
> | - 
etters se n e-s g readers. } 
> Wires ¥ 1 « t b I cur- 
rent” (7) 
6 Loud material. (5) 
i Does the porter wear Terent-< 
- hoe — + +h } >\ 
ored head-gear a > bea (5) 
> Ty 
8 Does it go ut 
Christmas da 8 
7s } 
Lo No Ling OE 3 bu ) 4 
debt! (3) 
| , ’ 
16 Pepsicola, well-shake ) 
17 y v " - " 
17 To leave in tears. (oo) 
+9 ; : 
18 Actor due a ading ro 8) 


LY ioes it 
> 


23 Its sins 
point. (7) 
t Like Leander’s girl-f: 
One shall never be a 


sing. (6) 


imply 


27 Don’t let the right an 


to you! (5) 


a 





flow gently after dark? (8) 
Upbraided after dinner 


(7) 
dwells on a 
i? (6) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 228 


ROSS 
MOTOR ll INTRUSIVE 
$ BALANCE; 14 STONED 
> CONTEND; 21 ASTUTE 
RELIANT; 27 UNIFORM) 
29 ENTREE; 3) PERSISTS 


OWN 1 
‘ERTAIN; 4 OMITTED; 6 
ALIEN; 8 ELEMENTS 9 
ESTRANGES; 17 SCHEDI 
PLODE; 3 DREAMS; 21 
TALENTS; 33 STATES; 25 


CHAMPION 5 


CAMERA; 2 Al 


SCRAPE 10 
RAMPAR‘ 
EARNEST; 

24 EXAMPLE 


7); 2 NIGHT; 


TOMATON; 8 
CRULLER; 7 
STABLE; 16 


LE 9 EX 
ABRIDGE; @ 
ARLOT. 
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THE SEMINARY SCHOOL 
OF JEWISH STUDIES 


teeutihes s in Memory of Israel Friedlaender! 

adult school, offers courses 2 
Het brew Lane me and Literature, Jewirh Hi 
Noe olog bie alos t t 

iM snd Folk Dancing 

Alertness” Credit for Public School Teachers 
Registration: September 22 te October i 

Open Menday and Wednesday evenings 

Classes begin Oct. 8. 

Per further information apply te 
SEMINARY SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES 
Northeast Germer Broadway and i22nd St.. NM. Y. C. 

Telephone: Riverside 9-8000 
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FREE Catalogues 
Fiction and Non-Fiction 
Out-of-Print Books 


ATHENS BOOK COMPANY 
282 East Hencock Avenue, Athens, Georgia 


BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose your own and save 25%. Order om 
book you weat. Pay for it after you 
Receive 25% eredit on its price. 








tour 
times. Then use your credit for further 
Let ws send you our detailed brochure or 


simply place your first order now. 
BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-3 





598 Medisen Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 








OUT-OF. PRINT BOOKS 


MILLIONS OF USE D, R ARE and out: utale 

print books stocked in 15 cities. Mention 

ynterecsts if catalogues are wanted. TAAB, 
29 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 


TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS “EXPERTLY “TYPED. 


Plays, stories, novels, criticisms, rewrite in- 
structions; low rates, prompt delivery. 
“MANUSERVICE,” 120 East 59th Street, 
PLaza 3-4739. 


HARD. TO. FIND BOOKS 
BOOK-FINDERS invite 





your want list. 
for our out-of-print catalogue. 

CARAVAN BOOK SERVICE 

148-30 86th Ave., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 


Send 


BUSINESS OPPORTU NITY 
BUSIN PSS PR« POSITION of 
to physician, M.D., astrologer, 
years, must speak French. 
c/o The Nation. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 54-0956. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tienal, vocation, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 





interest 
under 50 


Box 1728, 











CURRIES 
HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 


Your request with a 3¢ stamp w ill bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
prinaples of using this condiment; it 
changes ordinary foods into new and de- 
tghtful dishes. 
JAVA- INDIA. CONDIMENT CO. 


PORTERS 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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tS) Say yeu saw it advertised 0 
in The NATION! 
® To place an ad call BA 7-1066 @ 











tails write the association, at 144 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York 10, 
N. ¥ I AK EFIZLD 

New York, Septe 
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mber 6 


A Disservice to Readers? 


Dear Sirs: 1 was profoundly disap- 
pointed in the review of Howard Am- 
bruster’s ““Treason’s Peace,” by C. A. 
Welsh which appeared in The Natron 
of June 21 because it seemed to me that 
the review completely hid the er 
cance of the book. More recently I read 
Mr. Ambrustcr’s challenge to Mr. 
Welsh to document his criticism. Mr. 
Welsh’s answer was as inadequate as his 
review. 

Considering the importance of Mr. 
Ambruster’s book in view of the present 
struggle to revive German industry, ] 
would have expected The Nation’s re- 
viewer to treat ““Treason’s Peace” with at 
Jeast as much understanding as was 
shown, for example, by Thomas , oe 
Stokes in his column in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

To be frank, I think it is a disservice 
to readers of The Nation not to let them 
know that this book makes available a 
mine of factual material om what is 
certainly one of the most important 
issues of the day. 

In my course in current world history 
at the University of Alabama I require 
my ee to read Mr. Ambruster’s 
I also require them to read The 

ation. What am I to say to them when 
on bring me Welsh’s review? 

Men like Ambruster need every shred 
of liberal support. They should not be 
this fashion. I am 
ALFRED B. THOMAS 


Ala., August 22 


brushed off in 
shocked. 


Tuscaloosa, 


Viet Nam Celebration 


Dear Sirs: September 2 marked the 
second anniversary of the founding of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
in Indo-China. There was no celebsation 
of this event in the Orient this year— 
only a rededication to the cause of free- 
dom and the fight against French im- 
perialism. 

Although almost no news leaks 
through the tight French censozship, 
we do know that the guerrilla forces of 
Viet Nam are continuing the fight 
against oppression throughout the length 
and breadth of their country. Eight 
months after the French began their 
ruthless campaign to end opposition, 
only the seaports and some inland cities 
are tenuously held by them... . 

French propaganda has aimed at con- 


'The NATIO 


vincing the American people—prq 
gressives included—that Viet Nam 
Communist-dominated. This assertion 
made in spite of the fact that the Co 
munists, the largest party in Franc 
have stood by while the war continued i 
Indo-China. The fact is that the go 
ernment of the republic is a coalition o 
all elements: liberals, Socialists, Catho 
lics, Buddhists, Communists, and fog 
mer Mandarin royalty. . 

To express the solidarity of Americag 
progressives with the cause of Viet Na 
—with the cause of freedom—a meet} 
ing will be held Tuesday, September 2 
at the Hotel McAlpin in New York City 
Pearl Buck, Harold Isaacs, Normag 
Thomas, Richard J. Walsh, and othe 
will speak. A special message fron 
President Ho Chi Minh is being smug 
gled out of Viet Nam to the meeting. 

Readers of The Nation are invited tq 
attend the gathering as an expression o 
faith in the Viet Nam cause—and a 
proof that the ideals of liberty and de 
mocracy are not dead in the West. 

ROBERT DELSON 
SOL W. SANDERS 
Committee for the Celebratio; 
of Viet Nam Independence 
New York, September 8 


Wrongly Blamed 


Dear Sirs: Your report on the case 0 
the Brinks (August 23) contains an un 
comely slur on the welfare officers o 
Los Angeles County. Let me remind 
you that the case was entirely the work 
of the County Board of Supervisors 
politicians all, whose experience in such 
cases was negligible. The ground fo 
their action was a county ordinanc¢ 
limiting total relief checks for familie 
to $125 monthly; this inspiration is alsq 
attributable to the supervisors’ zeal fo 
economy in relief. 

A couple of minor inaccuracies: lega 
residence in California requires thre¢ 
years of “independent” residence; tha 
is, independent of relief checks. The 
Brinks were therefore not legal resi 
dents. For Oklahoma officials their lack 
of residence in Oklahoma was sufficien 
reason to disclaim responsibility. Again 
Ma Brink had not “held out” agains 
returning to Oklahoma but rather in 
advisedly threatened to go there in re 
taliation for the relief cut. 

Yours is the first report I have seen 
that the Brinks are on their way back, 
although the prediction has been freely 
ventured ever since they left. 

L. G. WAYNE 


San Gabriel, Cal., September 5 
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